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2943. Agerberg, J. Medvetandets problem, ur 
fysiologisk synpunkt. (The problem of conscious- 
ness from the physiological point of view.) Stock- 
holm: 1942. Pp. 260. 

2944. [Anon.] Lt. Comdr. Frank K. Moss, 
U.S.N.R. 1898-1943. Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 1943, 
29, 670—Obituary.—M. R. Stoll (American Optical 
Company). 

2945. [Anon.] L. J. O’Rourke. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1943, 7, 135.—Portrait—S. G. Dulsky 
(Rochester, N. Y.). 

2946. Bose, R. C. Discussion on the mathe- 
matical theory of the design of e iments. San- 
khyd Indian J. Statist., 1941, 5, 170-174.—The 
author shows how the methods of finite algebra and 
finite geometry can be made applicable to those types 
of combinatorial problems arising from the work of 
Fisher, Yates, and others. In considering the prob- 
lem of construction of balanced incomplete block 
designs, the author develops a method of symmet- 
rically repeated differences for those cases which 
cannot be designed by geometrical means. The 
problem of confounding in the general symmetrical 
factorial design is discussed.—C. G. Mueller (Brown). 

2947. Chambers, E. G. Statistics in psychology 
and the limitations of the test method. Brit. J. 
Psychol., 1943, 33, 189-199.—The writer attempts 
to examine some of the current methods of experi- 
mental and practical psychology: the concept of 
quantity as applied to psychological data, the use of 
statistical method, scoring and weighting of scores, 
factorizing, and establishment of norms of intel- 
ligence. He points out their underlying assumptions, 
their dangers, and the limits of their usefulness. 
He views with alarm departures from the strict 
scientific method of first collecting facts, secondly 
making hypotheses about these facts, and thirdly 
examining the truth of these hypotheses by experi- 
mental and statistical methods. Too often the 
collection of facts is performed in a perfunctory 
manner. Tests should always correlate with criteria 
which differentiate persons in some practically 
valuable manner.—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge). 

2948. Cronbach, L. J. Note on the reliability of 
ratio scores. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1943, 3, 67-70. 
—Two methods for determining the reliability of 
ratio scores are discussed, the constant denominator 
method and the integration method. The first 
procedure assumes that the reliability of a ratio 
depends upon the errors in the numerator alone and 
that the reliability of the denominator does not 
effect the reliability of a ratio. The second method 


acknowledges the fact that the degree of error of 
measurement of any score varies with the score 
itself. Both methods demonstrate that the reliabil- 
ity of any ratio score is a function of the size of the 
denominator. Thus a reliability coefficient for a 
given ratio score is not strictly applicable to all 
ratio scores in the sample as a whole. The determi- 
nation of reliability of ratio scores is usually a 
problem requiring careful analysis—R. L. Solomon 
(Brown). 

2949. Ecob, K. G. Death of Dr. Edwin B. 
Twitmyer. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1943, 27, 331.— 
W. L. Wilkins (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

2950. Foley, J. P., Jr. Franz Boas, psychologist. 
Science, 1943, 97, 330.—Boas’ thinking during the 
latter part of his life tended more and more toward 
explaining the individual's behavior in terms of 
psychological concepts rather than in terms of such 
typological constructs as race.—F. A. Mote, Jr. 
(Connecticut). ; 

2951. Geary, R. C. The estimation of many 
parameters. J. R. statist. Soc., 1942, 105, 213-217.— 
The following theorem is proved mathematically 
through a generalization of the work of R. A. Fisher 
and of S. S. Wilks: “‘In an infinite universe there are 
k frequency grades, & being arbitrary, the probability 
for the ith grade being p;. The p; are functions of 
known form of 4 parameters 6;, 92,. . . , 8, of which 
the first partial derivatives all exist. In indefinitely 
large random samples the estimates of the parameters 
derived from the maximum likelihood equations are 
those which minimize the generalized variance.'’’— 
T. G. Andrews (Barnard). 

2952. Geiger, M. An introduction to existential 
philosophy. (Ed. by H. Spiegelberg.) Phtl. phe- 
nomenol. Res., 1943, 3, 255-278.—The article is 
based on a fragmentary manuscript of the late author 
for a book on existential philosophy. It attempts to 
clear the concept of existential philosophy, which 
deals with the world seen from the standpoint of the 
existence of the ego as against the search for objec- 
tive facts in ontological philosophy. Introspective 
psychology is of great help to existential philosophy 
but has a different aim and a different starting point. 
The existential attitude is interested in personal 
nearness. However, the psychological act, an at- 
titude, or decision can be considered an existential 
fact only if it comes from the innermost core of the 
personality and also penetrates to this existential 
depth. The relationships of existential philosophy 
to religion and the problems of value are discussed. 
—A. 7 Rose (Smith). 

2953. Hardy, L. G. H. Clarence Errol Ferree, 
Ph.D., D.Sc., 1877-1942. Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 
1943, 29, 668-669.—This is a brief biography with 
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2954-2962 


discussion of the contributions of Ferree and Rand 
to physiologic optics—M. R. Stoll (American 
Optical Company). 

2954. Hollingworth, H. L. Rudolph Pintner: 
1884-1942. Amer. J. Psychol., 1943, 56, 303-305.— 
Brief biographical sketch, with a summary of 
Pintner’s major contributions to psychology, and an 
appreciation of him as a man and a scientist.—D. E. 
Johannsen (Skidmore). 

2955. Irwin, J. O. On the distribution of a 
weighted estimate of variance and on analysis of 
variance in certain cases of unequal weighting. J. 
R. statist. Soc., 1942, 105, 115-118.—Proof is given 
that the weighted estimate of variance is distributed 
as Chi-square with (m — 1) degrees of freedom. In 
a problem with 4 variates, it is shown that the 
(n — 1) degrees of freedom may be resolved into 
(mn — 1) independent comparisons. It is also shown 
that this result can be applied to analysis of variance 
methods with certain cases of unequal numbers or 
unequal weights.—T7. G. Andrews (Barnard). 

2956. Keller, A.G. Can science enter the societal 
range? Sci. Mon., N. Y., 1943, 56, 556-560.— 
Beings who are going to keep on trying to live 
together must likewise keep on seeking the best way 
to do so. If wishful thinking, intuition, logic grind- 
ing, and thin speculation are to be avoided in so- 
cietal problems, a science of society is required. 
This goal is to be reached only by the use of those 
methods employed in the sciences. ‘“‘If this genera- 
tion does not need a science of society, no generation 
in the world’s history has ever needed it.”—E. 
Girden (Brooklyn). 

2957. Kendall, M. G. On the future of sta- 
tistics. J. R. statist. Soc., 1942, 105, 69-80.—Defin- 
ing statistics as the branch of scientific method which 
deals with the numerical aspects of aggregates of 
natural phenomena, the author indicates how statis- 
ticians have overrun every field including art. 
Among the future trends in the theory of statistics, 
Kendall foresees an increasing amount of specializa- 
tion, greater mutual understanding between mathe- 
maticians and statisticians, consolidation (rigoriza- 
tion) of existing knowledge, extension of existing 
methods (mopping-up operations), and applications 
in new fields of research such as the study of biased 
sampling, the invention of statistical machines, and 
the settling of problems about the theory of prob- 
ability. Kendall also foresees the need for sufficient 
academic posts for statistical instruction in England, 
the possibility of a State Statistical Office, and the 
need for further cooperation by the Royal Statistical 
Society in the future organization of statistics in 
England. Discussion of the paper by members of 
the Royal Statistical Society, pp. 81-91.—T. G. 
Andrews (Barnard). 

2958. Kendall, M.G. Note on the estimation of a 

J. R. statist. Soc., 1942 105, 119-121.— 
Presenting the problem of having m observers rank 
nm objects in order of merit, Kendall indicates some 
of the difficulties involved in the methods of finding 
the particular ranking of the objects on which there 
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is the greatest concordance, which amounts to 
estimating the true ranking of the objects. The 
method which appears to be best, in the least- 
squares sense, is to rank the objects according to 
the sum of ranks allotted by the observers. In the 
event of a tie in the sums, the top ranking should be 
given to the object having the lesser variance (or 
sum of squares) in its rank numbers.—T. G. An- 
drews (Barnard). 

2959. Kennedy, F. The inter-relationship of 
mind and body. J. Mi Sinai Hosp. N. Y., 1942, 9, 
607-616.—This is the author’s presidential address 
reprinted from the Proceedings of the Association 
for Research in Nervous and Mental Disecase.— 
A. Weider (N. Y. U. Medical College Clinic). 


2960. Nair, U.S. Probability statements regard- 
ing the ratio of standard deviations and correlation 
coefficient in a bivariate normal population. San- 
khyd Indian J. Statist., 1941, 5, 151-156.—A method 
is derived to test hypotheses regarding the ratio of 
standard deviations and the correlation coefficient, 
assuming one of the two is known. ‘‘Tests inde- 
pendent of one another appear to be possible only in 
certain exceptional cases depending upon the sample 
correlation coefficient." This conclusion differs 
somewhat from those of Morgan and later Pitman 
who found relative independence of standard devia- 
tions and r.—C. G. Mueller (Brown). 

2961. Nair, U. S. A comparison of tests for the 
significance of the difference between two variances. 
Sankhyé Indian J. Statist., 1941, 5, 157-164.— 
Neyman and Pearson have stressed the importance 
of defining all permissible alternatives as well as the 
original hypothesis, Ho, in testing the significance of 
differences. If this is done, it is possible to choose a 
statistical test “not only paying regard to the risk 
of rejecting Ho when it is in fact true, but also to 
maximise the chance of rejecting Ho when one of the 
alternatives is true.” A statistical test is biased 
when it is so arranged that Ho is more likely to be 
rejected when it is true than when certain alterna- 
tive hypotheses are true. The author shows how 
the test for the significance of difference between 
variances in two samples from normal populations 
can be made unbiased, and indicates the importance 
of this development in the choice of the most ap- 
propriate criterion to use in testing for homogeneity 
in the case of more than two samples.—C. G. 
Mueller (Brown). 

2962. Peters, C. C. Misuses of the Fisher 
statistics, J. educ. Res., 1943, 36, 546-549.—While 
the statistical methods taught by R. A. Fisher are 
suitable enough for the field for which they were 
developed (agriculture), psychological and educa- 
tional research does not in every instance fulfill 
the requirements of the assumptions underlying the 
methods. “Basically the applied Fisher techniques 
are marked off from the classical ones by the rough 
assumptions that are made of independence of classes, 
equality of n’s in the classes, normality of distribu- 
tion of the variates, etc., and limitation to the 
special rather than the general case.” ‘It is very 
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unfortunate that the Fisher statistics have been 
written up... with no effort to show how its 
processes lead back to well-known concepts in 
classical statistics.”” Uncritical acceptance of Fisher's 
methods will lead to a return of experimentation with 
unmatched groups, thus leading to an increase in the 
cost of experimentation per unit of information ob- 
tained.—M. G. Preston (Pennsylvania). 

2963. Robinson, A. L. William McDougall, 
M.B., D.Sc., F.R.S.: a bibliography, together with a 
brief outline of his life. Durham: Duke University 
Press, 1943. Pp. xiii +54. $1.50.—Books and 
articles by McDougall himself are arranged chrono- 
logically. General criticisms of his theories, and 
other articles dealing with him are presented alpha- 
betically in accordance with the names of the authors. 
A foreword by Helge Lundholm gives a brief ac- 
count of McDougall’s hormic psychology and dual- 
istic philosophy, and an appreciative sketch of his 
life and character.—R. H. Dotterer (Pennsylvania 
State College). 

2964. Sarbin, T. R. A contribution to the study 
of actuarial and individual methods or prediction. 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1943, 48, 593-602.—This study 
attempts experimentally to determine the relative 
accuracy of the case-study and actuarial methods of 
prediction of conduct. A restricted form of behavior, 
academic success, was predicted from clinical 
(case-study) material and from a previously derived 
regression equation. The correlation coefficients 
demonstrate that the case-study method, which 
presumably accounts for an innumerable assort- 
ment of variables, is no more accurate than a simple 
statistical method, which accounts for only two 
variables. As a complement to the actuarial predic- 
tions the clinical predictions add nothing. The 
possibility of generalizing to the prediction of other 
kinds of criteria is discussed.—D. L. Glick (Arling- 
ton, Va.). 

2965. Schaub-Koch, E. Quelques considéra- 
tions philosophiques et psychologiques sur l’im- 
mortalité de l’4me humaine. (Some philosophical 
and psychological considerations on the immortality 
of the human soul.) Coimbra: Coimbra-Editora, 
1942. Pp. 47.—Deductive analysis of the faculties 
of the soul shows them to function as a totality and 
thus to support the Cartesian view that the indi- 
visible is immortal. Many definitions are quoted 
from the ancients and from philosophers of the 
Enlightenment.—H. D. Spoerl (American Inter- 
national College). 

2966. Schmid, B. Zur Psychologie unseres 
Hundes und seine Verwendung im Kriege. (The 
psychology of the dog and his utilization in war.) 
Umschau, 1940, 44, 516-521. 

2967. Seashore, R. H., Davis, R. G., & Kantor, 
J. R. Edmund Smith Conklin, 1884-1942. Science, 
1943, 97, 393-394.—Obituary.—F. A. Mote, Jr. 
(Connecticut). 

2968. Sekar, C. C., & Francis, M. G. A method 
to get the significance limit of a type of test criteria. 
Sankhyé Indian J. Statist., 1941, 5, 165-168.— 


2963-2973 


Thompson has suggested that r with the greatest 
absolute value may be used as a criterion for rejec- 
tion of outlying numbers. 1 is defined as the ratio 
to its sigma of deviations of variable x from its 
mean. Pearson: and Sekar have shown how the 
significance limit of Tmax, can be obtained from the 
distribution of r. In this paper the authors have 
shown the possibility of obtaining the significance 
limit of the criterion in particular cases, even if its 
complete probability distribution is now known.— 
C. G. Mueller (Brown). 


2969. Stuhlman, O., Jr. Introduction to bio- 
physics. New York: Wiley, 1943. Pp. 382. $4.00. 


2970. Tolman, R. Psychological services in the 
war. Wom. Work Educ., 1943, 14, No. 5, 14.— 
Pointing to the widely varied activities which 
psychologists are now performing in the armed serv- 
ices, government civilian services, and community 
organizations, the author shows the need for thorough 
training of women psychologists. The following 
broad areas of work are of major importance: 
aeronautical research; army, navy, and industrial 
testing programs; clinical problems; work of various 
government departments; group research; many 
tasks concerning children; selection, classification, 
and placement in industry; readjustment and re- 
habilitation of the wounded; and the training of 
leaders.—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 


2971. Tornay, S. C. Averroes’ doctrine of the 
mind. Phil. Rev., N. Y., 1943, 52, 270-288.—The 
roots of Averroes’ doctrine are found in the attempts 
of various commentators to make sense of certain 
passages in Aristotle’s De anima. In his conception 
of the passive or material intellect, Averroes leans 
toward the position of Themistius; while in his 
account of the active intellect, he is closer to the 
somewhat older doctrine of Alexander of Aphro- 
disias. The active intellect he likens to the sun; 
the material intellect, to the luminosity of a re- 
flecting surface. Each mind thus exists eternally 
as an aspect or moment of the one indestructible, 
universal soul of the human species. After discussing 
the possible indebtedness of Spinoza to Averroes, 
the author notes an affinity of the latter’s views to 
the raison universelle of Malebranche, the uncon- 
scious of von Hartmann, and the collective uncon- 
scious of Carl G. Jung. In conclusion, in view of the 
sad results in our present world of an exaggerated 
individualism, it is suggested that “‘Averroes’ doc- 
trine of the Mind may furnish valuable points for 
the discovery of deeper foundations upon which to 
build a unified human society.”"—R. H. Dotterer 
(Pennsylvania State College). 

2972. Wedell, C. H. Carl Campbell Bri : 
1890-1943. Amer. J. Psychol., 1943, 56, 305—306.— 
Summary of Brigham’s major contributions to 
psychology.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


2973. Wilks, S. S. Mathematical statistics. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1943. Pp. 
xi + 284. $3.75.—The author presents this litho- 
printed volume as a textbook for a two-semester 
course in mathematical statistics. The work is 
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2974-2982 


concerned with the mathematics of statistical in- 
ference and prediction more than with descriptive 
statistics. leven chapters are included (besides an 
introduction) treating: distribution functions, some 
special distributions, sampling theory, sampling from 
a norma! population, th of statistical estimation, 
tests of statistical ‘aypellionn, normal regression 
theory, application of normal regression theory to 
analysis of variance problems, combinatorial sta- 
tistical theory, and introduction to multivariate 
statistical analysis. A list of literature for supple- 
mentary reading presents 123 titles—-T. G. An- 
drews (Barnard). 


[See also abstracts 3038, 3195, 3258. ] 


NERVOUS SYSTEM 


2974. Andrews, H. L. Changes in the electro- 
encephalogram during a cycle of morphine addiction. 
Psychosom. Med., 1943, 5, 143-147.—This is a 
study of EEG changes in a complete cycle of addic- 
tion, withdrawal, and recovery under experimental 
conditions. ‘‘Repeated morphine administration 
produces quasi-permanent changes in cortical excita- 
tory state relatively much longer than those produced 
by sensory stimuli.”—P. S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 


2975. Eccles, J.C. Synaptic potentials and trans- 
mission in sympathetic ganglion. J. Physiol., 1943, 
101, 465—483.— When synaptic transmission through 
the cat’s superior cervical ganglion is blocked by 
curare, a preganglionic volley sets up a local nega- 
tive potential of the ganglion cells relative to their 
axones—the synaptic potential—which spreads 
decrementally along the postganglionic fibers. In 
these respects it resembles a catelectrotonic poten- 
tial and is thus analogous to the end-plate potential 
of curarized muscle. Summation x 4 the synaptic 
potential set up by 2 preganglionic volleys occurs, 
and if the summed potential is sufficiently high, 
the ganglion cells discharge impulses. Synaptic 
potentials set up by single or repetitive stimulation 
were analyzed on the basis of Hill’s local exponential 
theory. The processes involved in synaptic trans- 
mission and facilitation are discussed, particularly 
the so-called detonator facilitation, and it is con- 
cluded that most and possibly all evidence for such 
action may be attributed to the brief transmitter 
action.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

2976. Feldberg, W. Synthesis of acetylcholine 
in sympathetic ganglia and in cholinergic nerves. 
J. Physiol., 1943, 101, 432-445.—Feldberg investi- 
gated the superior cervical ganglion, the cervical 
sympathetic, vagus, and phrenic nerves, and motor 
roots in the cat. He concludes that synthesis of 
acetylcholine in sympathetic ganglia is a property 
of the preganglionic nerve endi ings and a necessary 

reliminary for sustained synaptic transmission. 
The property appears to depend on intactness of 
some structural part of the tissue, probably the 
axone, since it is lost when mechanical destruction is 
carried too far (grinding with silica). Synthesis 
occurs apparently only to replace acetylcholine 
expended. When the cervical sympathetic trunk is 





NERVOUS SYSTEM 


cut, the distal portion and the ganglion lose their 
synthesizing power ieiatenanousi with the loss of 
synaptic transmission, but while nerve conduction is 
still intact. This loss is among the first functional 
changes in degenerating cholinergic nerves. They 
apparently synthesize acetylcholine throughout their 
course in the same manner as in sympathetic ganglia. 
No synthesis was observed in sensory roots.— M. E. 
Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

2977. Grinker, R. R., & Levy, N. A. Neurology. 
(3rd ed.) Springfield, Iil.: C. C. Thomas, 1943. 
Pp. 1145. $6.50. 

2978. Guttmann, E., & Sanders, F. K. Recovery 
of fiber numbers and diameters in the regeneration 
of heral nerves. J. Physiol., 1943, 101, 489- 
518.—Counts and measurements of the myelinated 
fibers in the rabbit’s peroneal nerve were made at 
standard levels in the normal nerve, after crushing, 
after severance and suture, and after nerve grafts. 
Only after crushing was the nerve fully reconsti- 
tuted as to number, size, and pattern of fibers. 
After suture and grafting the fibers in the peripheral 
stump were fewer and on the average smaller than 
than those in the central stump. "The bearing of 
these results on functional recovery is discussed. 
In crushing, the fibers are interrupted but remain 
opposite their own Schwann tubes. After suture, 
a particular fiber can enter one of many tubes and 
thus may be functionally “lost” through misdirec- 
tion. Anatomical restoration remains incomplete 
long after the simpler functions have recovered, but 
different functions probably require different de- 
grees of reconstitution. This is of considerable im- 
portance in man in restoration of delicate functions. 
The factors determining selection of fibers for 
maturation are unknown. Shunting is important in 
reducing the number of end organs reached and in 
preventing maturation of large fibers in small tubes. 
—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

2979. Halstead, W. C. Function of the frontal 
lobe in man: the dynamic visual field. § Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1943, 49, 633.—Abstract. 

2980. Harlow, H. F. Physiological psychology: 
Il. Ph cal correlates of behavior. Annu. 
Rev. Physiol., 1943, 5, 465-478.—This is a review of 
the literature since 1940 on the effect of neural 
lesions with emphasis on complex behavior but 
including sensory functions and personality.—W. S. 
Hunter (Brown). 

2981. Heppenstall, M. E., & Hill, D. Electro- 
encephalography in chronic post-traumatic syn- 
dromes. Lancet, 1943, 244, Part 1, 261-263.— 
C. K. Trueblood (Cambridge, rot 


2982. Hess, W. R. Mb age Fo ervensystem. 
Fragen der Organisation, der Begriffe und Bezeich- 
nungen. (Vegetative nervous system. Questions of 
organization, concepts and nomenclature.) Schweiz. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1942, 50, 88-92.—In view 
of misunderstandings and differences of opinion, 
Hess restates and clarifies his conception of the 
vegetative nervous system. He divides it into the 
ergotropic and histotropic portions, which corre- 
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spond in general, but not wholly, to the sympathetic 
and parasympathetic divisions. His conception, and 
therefore his nomenclature, are based on the func- 
tional plan of the vegetative system, rather than the 
topography of the roots. The coordinated effect on 
the total organism, not on isolated organ-systems, 
May guiding principle—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, 


2983. Kennard, M. A., & Fulton, J. F. Age and 
reorganization of central nervous system. J. Mi 
Sinat Hosp. N. Y., 1942, 9, 594-606.—A comparison 
of motor performance, made before and after abla- 
tions from the central nervous system in both adult 
and infant monkeys and chimpanzees for the past 
six years, yielded the following results: ‘‘(1) In 
monkeys and chimpanzees the factor of age affects 
directly the amount of recovery of motor functions 
which follows ablations of the motor areas of the 
cortex; (2) other areas of cortex reorganize to some 
degree to integrate motor function in the absence of 
the motor areas, at any age; (3) there is little restitu- 
tion of function if operations are made after the 
second year of life, and only during the first six 
months of life is it sufficient to produce function 
adequate for the existence of the animal; (4) the 
basal ganglia function at birth and continue to show 
similar functions throughout life; (5) after removal 
of the frontal association areas, 9-12, and the occi- 
pital areas, the remaining cortex shows no such 
capacity for reorganization of motor function; (6) 
the sensory motor cortex may be considered there- 
fore as a unit within which there is much less 
specificity of function in the infant than in the adult; 
(7) the capacity for reorganization in the absence of 
specificity may be considered at the present time as 
due either to functional or anatomical changes.’’"— 
A. Weider (N. Y. U. Medical College Clinic). 


2984. Kessler, M., & Gellhorn, A. The effect of 
anoxia on brain potentials of hyperthyroid animals. 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1942, 137, 703-705.—‘The ad- 
ministration of thyroid powder or of thyroxine 
increases the sensitivity of unanesthetized rats to 
7 per cent O, or lowered barometric pressure as 
shown by the greatly accentuated effects of anoxia 
on the electroencephalogram.”—T. G. Andrews 
(Barnard). 

2985. Knott, J. R., & Gottlieb, J.S. The electro- 
encephalogram in psychopathic personality. Psy- 
chosom. Med., 1943, 5, 139-142.—-The EEG’s of 23 
out of 44 patients clinically diagnosed as psycho- 
pathic personality without any demonstrable organic 
disease did not meet the criteria of normalcy.—P. S. 
de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 


2986. Ledebur, J. F. v. Hirn-bioelektrische Un- 
tersuchungen. Uber sogenannte a-Wellen beim 
Kaninchen. (Electroencephalographic investiga- 
tions on the so-called alpha waves in the rabbit.) 
J. Neurol. Psychol., Lpz., 1940, 49, 420-431.—The 
potentials from different areas of the cortex of rab- 
bits under light dial anaesthesia were recorded. 
The curves showed essentially aperiodic, large, and 
slow potential waves of about 1.5-3 per sec. These 


2983-2995 


showed no characteristic details peculiar to the 
architectonic areas investigated (area praecentralis 
granularis and area postcentralis). Sufficiently 
strong stimulation of the animals (e.g. pinching until 
a reflex twitch resulted) caused the slow waves to 
disappear for some time and produced characteristic 
potential curves in the two cortical areas. These 
potential curves bear suggestive resemblance to the 
alpha waves of the human electroencephalogram, 
but one can assert no more than the apparent re- 
semblance until the exact nature of the alpha waves 
in particular and cortical activity in general is 
known.— L. H. Beck (Brown). 


2987. Magnitzky, A. H. [The physiology of 
“subordination” processes of the central nervous 
system. ] Acta med. URSS, 1939, 2, 452 ff. 


2988. Magoun, H. W. Visceral functions of the 
nervous system. Annu. Rev. Physiol., 1943, 5, 
275-294.—This is a general review of recent studies. 
—W. S. Hunter (Brown). 


2989. Magoun, H. W., & McKinley, W. A. The 
termination of ascending trigeminal and spinal tracts 
in the thalamus of the cat. Amer. J. Physiol., 
1942, 137, 409-416.—“‘With oscillographic recording 
of potentials evoked by peripheral nerve stimulation, 
the mesencephalic course and thalamic termination 
of fast-conducting pathways from face and limbs 
have been studied in the cat. These pathways 
ascend in and adjacent to the medial lemniscus and 
terminate in the ventral thalamic nucleus, the limb 
pathways in its posterolateral or external division 
and the trigeminal pathways in its posteromedial or 
arcuate division.”—T7. G. Andrews (Barnard). 


2990. McKinley, W. A., & Magoun, H. W. The 
bulbar projection of the trigeminal nerve. Amer. 
J. Physiol., 1942, 137, 217-224.—Action potentials 
were recorded from points within the medulla of the 
cat while the peripheral branches of the three tri- 
geminal divisions were electrically stimulated. The 
character and distribution of these action potentials 
are described in relation to the division of fibers 
stimulated.—T. G. Andrews (Barnard). 


2991. Morea, R. La actividad bioelectrica del 
encéfalo del gato. (The bioelectrical activity of the 
brain of the cat.) Buenos Aires: Dissertation, 1941. 
Pp. 111. 

2992. Petrova, N. G. [The analysis of the bio- 
electric effect of prolonged excitation of the visual 
iy of the cortex. ] Sovetsk. Psikhonevrol., 1938, 14, 

9 ff. 


2993. Renshaw, B. Nerve and synaptic trans- 
mission. Annu. Rev. Physiol., 1943, 5, 253-274.— 
This is a review of recent studies to September, 
1942.—W. S. Hunter (Brown). 

2994. Rozansky, —. [The relation between the 
processes of excitation and inhibition in different 
parts of the central nervous system.] Acta med. 
URSS, 1939, 2, 413-424. 

2995. Schwab, R. A., & Carter, R. A. Electro- 
encephalography in relation to otology. Arch. 
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Otolaryng., Chicago, 1943, 37, 282-—287.—Abstract 
and discussion. 

2996. Woronzow, D. S. [Inhibition and summa- 
tion in the neuromuscular apparatus.] Acta med. 
URSS, 1939, 2, 403-412. 


[See also abstracts 2943, 2999, 3004, 3007, 3009, 
3022, 3035, 3055, 3066, 3085, 3086, 3207. ] 


RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL PROCESSES 


2997. Ageeva-Maikova, O. G. [Significance of 
the trigeminal component in the act of smelling. | 
Vopr. netrokhir., 1941, 5, No. 3, 50-55. 


2998. Bahn, C. A. Ophthalmic requirements of 
the military services. Revision Feb. 1, 1943. Arch. 
Ophthal., Chicago, 1943, 29, 831-843.—M. R. Stoll 
(American Optical Company). 

2999. Bartley, S. H. Sense organs: I. Vision. 
Annu. Rev. Physiol., 1943, 5, 345-356.—This is a 
general review of the recent literature on visual 
functions.—W. S. Hunter (Brown). 


3000. Blair, G. W. S., & Coppen, F. M. V. The 
estimation of firmness in soft materials. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1943, 56, 234-246.—‘(1) . . . We have 
studied the nature of the firmness-Gestalt by experi- 
menting with materials having intermediate proper- 
ties [between true fluids and elastic solids]. From 
quantitative relations established between the effects 
of time of squeezing, the firmness of the materials as 


measured in the rheometer, and the reports of 
relative firmness, we have investigated the way in 
which stimuli produced in squeezing materials at an 
approximately steady stress are grouped and as- 
similated in order to constitute the Gestalt in accord- 
ance with the law of Prignanz. (2) We are led to 


conclude that just as the ‘firmness’ of materials 
intermediate between liquids and solids generally 
has dimensions intermediate between those of a 


viscosity and of shear modulus, the time-dimension 
having a fractional exponent, so firmness is judged 
by a fractional differential of strain with respect to 
time. . . . (3) We therefore suggest that the long 


sought-for mathematics of Gestalt-psychology may 
well prove to be the fractional differential calculus 

. which was developed many years ago but 
discarded for want of any practical application. 
(4) Finally, we draw a distinction between elemen- 
tary Gestalten, which are largely independent of 
experience, and secondary Gestalten organised out of 
them and depending on Schemata developed during 
life.""—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


3001. Bliss, A. F. Derived photosensitive pig- 
ment from invertebrate eyes. /. gen. Physiol., 1943, 
26, 361-367.—‘‘The red pigment in the eyes of the 
squid, blue crab, and horse-shoe crab becomes photo- 
sensitive when treated with formalin, and bleaches 
in the light. The resulting change in density is 
approximately symmetrical around a maximum at 
480 my in the blue green. This difference absorption 
spectrum is in rough agreement with the spectral 
sensitivity of the cephalopod eye and differs only 
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slightly from the difference absorption spectrum of 
vertebrate visual purple." — F. W. Finger (Virginia). 

3002. Boring, E. G. The moon illusion. Amer. 
J. Phys., 1943, 11, 55-60.—The moon is perceived 
as larger at the horizon than at the zenith. The 
phenomenon has no physical basis, as is demonstrated 
by the relatively constant size of photographs taken 
of the moon in various stages of elevation. Ptolemy’s 
argument, to the effect that the horizon moon seems 
larger because the distance between it and the ob- 
server is filled with terrestrial objects, cannot be 
valid for the very reason that the horizon moon 
seems nearer to the observer. For the same reason 
a widely held supposition, that the illusion arises 
because of the necessity for overcoming a decreased 
convergence of the eyes when they are raised to the 
zenith, is also seen to be invalid. With the observer's 
head position carefully controlled, the apparent size 
of the moon has been studied by comparison with an 
artificial moon of variable magnitude. With the 
head erect, the moon seems largest at the horizon; 
but to a supine observer the zenith moon seems 
largest. With the head kept facing the moon 
directly, so that no raising of the eyes is necessary, 
the illusion disappears. No satisfactory explanation 
for the dependence of the phenomenon upon the 
raising and lowering of the eyes has yet appeared.— 
L. A. Riggs (Brown). 

3003. Botsztejn, C. Zur Kenntnis der Ge- 
schmacksblindheit gegeniiber Phenylthiocarbamid 
(P.T.C.) in der Ziircher Bevélkerung und deren 
Erbgang. (Regarding the knowledge of taste blind- 
ness for phenylthiocarbamid [P.T.C.] in the popu- 
lation of Zurich and its heredity process.) Arch. 
Klaus-Stift., 1942, 17, No. 42.—[Abstracted review; 
original not seen. ] Taste deficiency is inherited, 
and to the same degree, as revealed in a study of 544 
persons. Polyallely is assumed to be responsible. 
Three degrees of taste are distinguished : discriminat- 
ing, obtuse, absent. The normal gene for discrimina- 
tion is dominant over those for obtuseness and ab- 
sence, and that for obtuseness is dominant over that 
for absence.—G. C. Schwesinger (American Museum 
of Natural History). 


3004. Davis, H. Sense organs: II. Special senses 
other than vision. Annu. Rev. Physiol., 1943, 5, 
357-372.—This is a review of the recent literature on 
hearing, audiogenic seizures, smell, cutaneous sensi- 
tivity, and related neural functions.—W. S. Hunter 
(Brown). 

3005. Dove, W. F. The relative nature of human 
preference: with an example in the palatability of 
different varieties of sweet corn. J. comp. Psychol., 
1943, 35, 219-226.—The author reports a method for 
“the serial arrangement of food varieties so that 
relative rather than absolute values may be recog- 
nized."" This method was applied to 18 varieties of 
sweet corn, presented to subjects who ranked their 
palatability by stages into 6 groupings. A modified 
paired-comparison method of presentation was used. 
When additional unknown varieties were compared 
with those previously ranked, their ranking de- 
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pended upon the merits of the standard; they were 
rated low in comparison with highly palatable and 
high in comparison with lowly palatable varieties. 
Standard ‘‘taste tester varieties’’ were then selected 
as standards for future comparisons. ‘‘By this 
method both the relative nature of food preference 
and food preference itself appear as important factors 
which should be considered in varietal selections of 
food crops.’’ Further uses of the test are considered. 
—L.I. O’ Kelly (U. S. Army). 


3006. Fletcher, H. Hearing, the determining 
factor for high-fidelity transmission. Bell Syst. 
tech. J., 1942.—E. G. Wever (Princeton). 


3007. Forbes, S. R. Quinine in relation to nerve 
deafness. Ann. Otol., etc., St Louis, 1943, 52, 109- 
123.—‘‘Quinine has a predilection for the auditory 
nerve and is capable of causing nerve deafness. Its 
damaging effect on the delicate mechanism of the 
fetal ear has also been demonstrated experimentally. 

. . The perception for the high tones is first 
affected, and the patient is often unaware of the 
impairment of hearing because these tones are be- 
yond the conversational range. In a series of 1401 
cases of all types of deafness, selected because they 
could be satisfactorily analyzed, 316 were cases of 
nerve deafness, and 1,085 were cases of all other 
types of deafness. In 109 of the 316 cases [34.5% ] 
of nerve deafness there was a history of the ingestion 
of quinine over a considerable period. . . . In only 
93 of the 1,085 cases [8.5% ] of all other types of 
deafness was there a history of the ingestion of 
quinine.”’ 37 references.—C. K. Trueblood (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.). 


3008. Gammage, F. V. Night blindness induced. 
Eye, Ear, Nose Thr. Mon., 1942, 21, 306-309. 


3009. Granit, R. A physiological theory of colour 
perception. Nature, Lond., 1943, 151, 11-14.— 
Using the micro-electrode technique of measuring 
single fiber discharge, two types of individual 
spectral sensitivity curves for receptors were found: 
(1) “broad absorption bands, here called dominators; 
and (2) narrow bands, here called modulators." The 
theory proposes that the dominant type, which is 
the more frequent, is responsible for the sensation 
of brightness. The narrow modulator bands, which 
are found in three preferential regions around 580- 
600 my, 520-540 my, and 450-470 my, modulate 
the dominant impression of brightness to color. 
The theory is evaluated in terms of other experi- 
mental data.—C. G. Mueller (Brown). 


3010. Guilder, R. P. Audiometric and word test 
findings. Preliminary report. Ann. Ofol., etc., St 
Louis, 1943, 52, 25-33.—‘“Studies show a high 
correlation between audiogram and word test score, 
a lowering of the hearing curve at any point resulting 
in a lowering of the word test score. The audio- 
metric findings are briefly discussed for the groups 
under special study, namely, (1) the otosclerosis 
group, (2) children with otosclerotic background, 
and (3) certain types of high tone deafness.”"-—C. K. 
Trueblood (Cambridge, Mass.). 


3006-3015 


3011. Hogben,L. Chromatic behaviour. (Croon- 
ian lecture.) Proc. roy. Soc., 1942, A131, 111-136.— 
The author surveys the established facts and evi- 
dence in the field of chromatic behavior. He dis- 
cusses the receptive mechanism involved, the com- 
ponents, the coordination, and the functional sig- 
nificance of the behavior.~—C. K. Trueblood (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.). 

3012. Jahn, T. L., & Wulff, V. J. Electrical as- 
pects of a diurnal rhythm in the eye of Dytiscus 
fasciventris. Physiol. Zodl., 1943, 16, 101-109.— 
The electrical response of the eye of the diving beetle 
shows diurnal changes which seem to result from 
diurnal physiological changes in the eye. The 
evidence is: (1) The electroretinograms during the 
day phase and the night phase differ; (2) the changes 
in the ERG records caused by light adaptation are 
different for the day and night phases; (3) the thresh- 
old for a response to-light is about a thousand times 
higher during the day than during the night phase; 
and (4) the oscillatory discharges from the eye re- 
corded during the night phase differ in character 
from those recorded in the day phase. The oscilla- 
tory discharges from the night-phase eye correlate 
with the appearance of a 6-wave in the ERG.—R. L. 
Solomon (Brown). 

3013. Kinney, C. E. Interpretation of hearing 
tests. Laryngoscope, St Louts, 1943, 53, 223-231.— 
The author’s conclusions are: ‘‘(1) Official standard- 
ization as to the point of recording decibel loss should 
be adopted. (2) A person cannot hear pure tones 
binaurally any better than he can in his better ear. 
(3) A person can hear the spoken voice better 
binaurally than he can in his better ear provided 
there is a bilateral impairment. (4) The American 
Medical Association’s adopted method of de- 
termining percentage hearing loss is far superior 
to any method previously adopted. . . . (5) While 
ability to perceive and analyze essentially pure tones 
may lie completely in the cochlea, ability to per- 
ceive and analyze more complicated tone patterns 
in speech probably lies more centrally and has a 
bilateral innervation. (6) More accurate methods of 
estimating one’s ability to perceive speech must be 
developed before true analysis of hearing loss can 
be accurately determined.’’—C. K. Trueblood (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.). 

3014. Leake, C. D. Optical illusions from train 
windows. Science, 1943, 97, 423-424.—As one looks 
through a moving train window at a wide vista, the 
landscape one passes seems to be a circle revolving 
counter-clockwise, with the center at the horizon 
on a radius at right angles from the tangent on which 
the train seems to be moving. When the train stops, 
this apparent movement reverses its direction. A 
similar reversal of apparent movement is observed 
from the rear of a train. A tentative explanation of 
these phenomena is given in terms of persistence of 
rhythmic eye muscle activity and persistence of a 
temporarily established receiving pattern.—F. A 
Mote, Jr. (Connecticut). 

3015. Livingston, W. K. Pain mechanisms: a 
physiologic interpretation of causalgia and its re- 
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New York: Macmillan, 1943. Pp. 
xiii + 253. $3.75.—Pain is treated as essentially a 
centrally determined process whose underlying 
neural processes are probably initiated by more than 
one type of receptor and are carried by fibers of 
varying diameters at different velocities. These 
impulses are modified by the internuncial pool and 
at various levels of the nervous system. There is a 
discussion of phantom limbs in clinical and theoret- 
ical form utilizing Riddoch’s views (see 16: 4416). 
In the discussion of protopathic pain and sensibility, 
use is made of Weddell’s findings on the multiple 
innervation of single cutaneous receptors (see 16: 
1842) as a method of clarifying Head’s interpreta- 
tions. —W. S. Hunter (Brown). 

3016. Moon, P., & Spencer, D. E. A metric for 
colorspace. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1943, 33, 260—269.— 
Throughout a three-dimensional colorspace & de- 
signed to supplement the CIE chromaticity diagram, 
minimum perceptible color differences are repre- 
sented by small spheres of equal volume. The new 
representation permits a mathematical comparison 
between colors which differ in both quality and 
quantity.— L. A. Riggs (Brown). 

3017. Moon, P., & Spencer, D. E. A metric 
based on the composite color stimulus. J. opt. Soc. 
Amer. 1943, 33, 270-277.—A new three-dimensional 
colorspace w, based on the latest Munsell data, 
is useful in treating large-step phenomena as dis- 
tinct from minimum perceptible color differences. 
If the state of foveal adaptation be kept constant, 
there is a one-to-one correspondence between points 
on the wspace and points on the CIE diagram. 
The new representation permits a mathematical 
treatment of the phenomena of color harmony.— 
L. A. Riggs (Brown). 

3018. Pelner, L. The determination of sensitivity 
to pain: a simple clinical method. J. Lab. clin. 
Med., 1941, 27, 248-251. 

3019. Richardson, J. R. Anatomy and physiology 
of the ear. Arch. Otolaryng., Chicago, 1943, 37, 567- 
590.—The author reviews British and American 
literature available from November 1941 to Decem- 
ber 1942. 44 references.—C. K. Trueblood (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.). 

3020. Sayan Vidaurre, V. El problema de la 
visién en los carros. (The problem of seeing from 
vehicles.) Rev. milit., Peri, 1942, 39, 345-368. 

3021. Senturia, B. H., Silverman, S. R., & Harri- 
son, C. E. A hearing aid clinic. Ann. Ofol., etc., 
St Louis, 1943, 52, 131-145.—The authors describe 
the work of a hearing aid clinic established Septem- 
ber 1941 at the Central Institute for the Deaf, 
Washington University Medical School, St. Louis, 
Missouri. They report preliminary findings as to 
the performance of individual hearing aids in differ- 
ent kinds of hearing defect. 20 references.—C. KX. 
Trueblood (Cambridge, Mass.). 

3022. Sperry, R. W. Effect of 180 degree rota- 
tion of the retinal field on visuomotor coordination. 
J. exp. Zoil., 1943, 92, 263-279.—The eyeballs of 
15 newts were rotated 180° on the optic axis, keeping 
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the optic nerves intact. In 7 other newts only one 
eyeball was rotated, and the other eye was excised. 
Finally, in 7 more newts one eye was rotated while 
the other was left in normal position. The 180° 
rotation of the retinal field caused an inversion and 
reversal of visual perception, as manifested in many 
erroneous responses to environmental stimuli, and 
a dorsoventral reversal in chromatophoric adapta- 
tion mediated by the visual system. The animals 
with rotated eyeballs were at a greater disadvantage 
than totally blinded animals. No signs of central 
nervous reintegration were found over a period of 
44 months. ‘The results demonstrate an unadapt- 
able rigidity of central coordination mechanisms 
in the visuomotor system of urodeles comparable 
to the implasticity of spinal organization found in 
amphibians and rats.”"—R. L. Solomon (Brown). 


3023. Wagman, I. H., & Gullberg, J. E. The 
relationship between monochromatic light and pupil 
diameter. The low intensity visibility curve as 
measured by pupillary measurements. Amer. J. 
Physiol., 1942, 137, 769-778.—‘“A new infrared 
photographic method for measuring pupil diameter 
under any condition of light is described. It is 
found that the human dim visibility curve obtained 
by relating pupil diameter to intensity of different 
monochromatic lights has its maximum at 510 
milli-microns. It is similar in all respects to the 
classical dim visibility curves and to the absorption 
spectrum of visual purple. It is therefore believed 
that the pupil size relative to light stimulation is 
under the control of fibers activated by the rods of 
the retina, as well as the cones.”—T7. G. Andrews 
(Barnard). 


[See “° abstracts 2979, 2980, 2995, 3051, 3081, 
3235. 
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(incl. Attention, Thought) 


3024. Akhmeteli, M. K izucheniit' podrazhaniia 
u golubei. (Imitation in pigeons.) Trans. Beritash- 
vils physiol. Inst., 1941, No. 4, 345-365.—[Ab- 
stracted review; original not seen.] The experi- 
ments were carried out on a table fenced in by a net. 
At the ends of the table were food boxes and in the 
middle, stands for the pigeons. The pigeons were 
let on the table in pairs, one member of which had 
been trained to go to the food box, and the other not, 
or the two members had been trained to go to the 
food box on different signals. It was found that by 
imitation alone, without feeding, food behavior can 
be formed in an untrained pigeon, although at a 
considerably slower rate than under ordinary condi- 
tions and with less stability. The imitation behavior 
is probably due to the fact that pigeons do peck food 
with other pigeons, so that pecking movements of one 
pigeon act as a stimuli for pecking in another. Ag- 
gression between paired pigeons interfered with their 
usual behavior and with prolonged experimenting. 
English summary.—H. L. Ansbacher (Brown). 
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3025. Bregadze, A. Individual’naia reaktsiia 
krolikov na porfadkovyi “schet’”’ cherez odin. (In- 
dividual reaction to ordinal “‘counting’”’ over one in 
rabbits.) Trans. Beritashvili physiol. Inst., 1941, 
No. 4, 337-344.—[Abstracted review; original not 
seen. ] Experiments were carried out on 2 rabbits 
by the method of free movements (Beritashvili). 
After the animals had been trained to go to the food 
box at the sound of a tone, odd numbers of sounds 
of the tone were accompanied by food, while even 
numbers were not rewarded. The animals learned 
to discriminate with nearly the same delay as dogs, 
but with less stability of response. English sum- 
mary.—H. L. Ansbacher (Brown). 


3026. Ehrlich, G. The relation between the 
learning of a motor skill and measures of strength, 
ability, educability, and capacity. Res. Quart. Amer. 
Ass. Hlth phys. Educ., 1943, 14, 46-59.—McCloy’s 
motor capacity test, Johnson’s motor educability 
test, Larson’s indoor motor ability test, and Rogers’ 
strength test were compared to various aspects of the 
learning curve for a motor skill, the fencing lunge. 
When improvement in accuracy is the criterion of 
learning, (1) individual differences decrease with 
training, (2) scores on the 4 above-mentioned tests 
are not related to initial status or rates of learning, 
and (3) the McCloy test predicts maximum learning 
potentials as well as a combination of all 4 tests. 
When improvement in speed is the criterion, (1) 
individual differences decrease with training, (2) 
the 4 tests are not related to rates of learning or 
maximum learning peaks and show varying relations 
to initial points on the learning curve, and (3) the 
Johnson test provides as much information about 
initial points as does a combination of al! 4 tests. 
With a combined criterion of speed and accuracy, the 
McCloy test is ‘‘a satisfactory diagnostic instrument 
for evaluating potential learning.”—C. G. Mueller 
(Brown). 

3027. Geier, F. M., & Tolman, E. C. Goal dis- 
tance and restless activity. I. The goal gradient of 
restless activity. J. comp. Psychol., 1943, 35, 197- 
204.—‘“‘Fourteen rats were run on a linear path 
having five activity wheels interpolated at regular 
intervals between start and goal (food). The animals 
were detained for a minute in each wheel, and activ- 
ity was recorded. The following characteristic 
results were obtained: (1) activity in the first wheel 
was minimal . . . ; (2) activity rose sharply in the 
second wheel; (3) the peak of activity was reached 
at first in the fourth wheel . . . ; with further trials 
the peak tended to shift toward the second wheel; 
(4) there was a consistent and pronounced decline 
in running activity on the last wheel, associated with 
a rise in activity apparently directed toward reaching 
the goal; (5) the gradient showed no signs of flatten- 
ing out after 45 trials; (6) the total amount of 
activity in the experimental wheels increased with 
time.’’— L. I. O’ Kelly (U. S. Army). 


3028. Hamilton, M. E. The contribution of 
practice differences to group variability. Arch. 
Psychol., N. Y., 1943, No. 278. Pp. 40.—This 
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study is a correction and extension of Thorndike’s 
attempt to evaluate environmental (practice) and 
hereditary contributions to total variability of 
combined groups. Fifth-grade children were given 
20 trials on each of 3 learning tasks: artificial lan- 
guage, symbol-digit, and ‘making gates.’ Each 
trial was considered as applying to a separate group, 
having a specific amount of practice and matched 
with the members of every other group in all save 
this respect. Analysis of variance and intra-class 
correlation were compared as means of analyzing 
the results. Some of the findings are: The larger 
the mean score differences between groups (found in 
early stages of learning), the greater is the proportion 
of variability due to practice differences. Hetero- 
geneity with respect to practice increases variability 
due to practice differences, until the learning curves 
begin to flatten out. The degree to which this is 
true varies from task to task. ‘‘The weight of the 
evidence points to the importance of practice differ- 
ences as a cause of variability, contrary to Thorn- 
dike’s claim that practice or experience differences 
play a minor role.’’—C. E. Buxton (Iowa). 

3029. Harris, J. D. Studies in nonassociative 
factors inherent in conditioning. Comp. Psychol. 
Monogr., 1943, 18, No. 1. Pp. 74.—In a tambour- 
mounted cage, making possible measurement of the 
magnitude of response, comparable groups of rats 
were, respectively, subjected to the five following 
conditions: (1) presentation of sound-shock stimula- 
tion 10 times daily for 10 days, (2) no sound-shock 
stimulation, (3) same sequence of CS’s but no shock 
stimulation, (4) same sequence of UCS’s but no 
sound stimulation, and (5) same number of CS and 
UCS presentations as in 1, but in a manner calcu- 
lated to preclude association. Uniform extinction 
series followed these conditions. The aim was to 
determine what magnitude of response is contributed 
by each of the nonassociative factors, habituation, 
pseudo-conditioning, and facilitation. By removing 
these mathematically, it was hoped that the course of 
effect of the associative factor itself would stand out. 
The results on conditioning and extinction lead to the 
following conclusions: (1) Isolated presentations of 
CS and UCS give rise to habituation and pseudo- 
conditioning, respectively; (2) these operate during 
subsequent conditioning to increase and reduce, 
respectively, the magnitude of CR’s; (3) the hypothe- 
sis of non-associative factors influencing CR’s is 
supported; and (4) a day-by-day plot of the pseudo- 
conditioning effect compared with the effect of all 
UCS’s per se makes possible a description of the 
course of the facilitation factor, though perhaps not 
its actual magnitude.— N. L. Munn (Vanderbilt). 

3030. Humphreys, L. G. The strength of a 
Thorndikian response as a function of the number of 
practice trials. /. comp. Psychol., 1943, 35, 101-110. 
—An experiment is described which was designed to 
test the validity of equations published by Williams 
(see 13: 1346) expressing the relationship between 
number of reinforcements and measures of strength 
of a Thorndikian response. Using 80 male albino 
rats and a Skinner lever-pressing apparatus, the 
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subjects were conditioned to receive food at the 
sound of a buzzer. Reinforcements and practice 
trials were independently varied for 4 sub-groups, 
as follows: ‘‘Group 1—18 reinforcements in 52 trials; 
Group 2—18 reinforcements in 18 trials; Group 3— 
7 reinforcements in 18 trials; Group 4—7 reinforce- 
ments in 7 trials.” Results indicated that the 
“number of extinction responses in three 10-minute 
periods differentiated group 1 from 2 and 3, and 
the latter two from 4. Groups 2 and 3, however, 
gave approximately equal numbers of extinction 
responses. The results are thus congruent with the 
hypothesis that strength of conditioning in the 
Skinner-box situation is determined by number of 
practice trials rather than by number of reinforce- 
ments,”’ reinforcement, or effect, being ‘‘a principle 
of motivation rather than of learning per se.” —L. I. 
O’ Kelly (U. S. Army). 

3031. Pillsbury, W. B., & Raush, H. L. An ex- 
tension of the Kéhler-Restorff inhibition phenom- 
enon. Amer. J. Psychol., 1943, 56, 293-298.— 
“Isolated items (e.g. one or more 3-place numbers) 
in a nonsense or sense series were recalled more 
frequently than the ‘massed’ items; but as the iso- 
lated members were increased in number from one 
onward the advantage in recall was gradually re- 
duced. The concept of ‘inhibition’ is used to ex- 
plain the facts.""—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

3032. Porter, E. H., & Biel, W. C. Alleged re- 
gressive behavior in a two-unit maze. /. comp. 
Psychol., 1943, 35, 187-195.—A two-unit maze per- 
mitting varible patterns of response was constructed. 
Three groups of animals were given various propor- 
tionate amounts of training on two differing habits. 
After mastery of the second habit the animals were 
shocked at the initial choice point of the maze. 
“The results indicate that regressive behavior is not 
the complete carrying out of the earlier-learned 
habit but that the behavior is adaptive to the situa- 
tion.’’ There was, however, an increase in the pro- 
portion of the animals initially selecting the earlier- 
learned habit when more training was given on that 
mode of response. ‘‘This experiment does indicate 
that in a situation of this type the highly motivated 
animal is oriented with respect to the later-learned 
goal and the behavior immediately after the shock 
is not directed toward the place of the goal of the 
earlier-learned habit.’’—L. J. O’ Kelly (U. S. Army). 


3033. Prentice, W. C. H. Retroactive inhibition 
and the motivation of learning. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1943, 56, 283-292.—‘‘Evidence has been presented 
to show that the facts of retention in their relation 
to motivation may be subsumed under the general 
theory of forgetting as a function of ‘massing’ 
within the trace-field. A hypothesis outlined by 
Koffka has been restated and generalized as follows: 
Increased ego-involvement in any learning situation 
has the effect of maintaining for a longer time a high 
degree of organization in the resulting trace-systems, 
with the consequence that similar traces have a 
reduced destructive influence and retroactive inhibi- 
tion is thereby diminished. Experiments comparing 
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(1) intentional and incidental learning, (2) inter- 
rupted and completed tasks, and (3) memorization 
in hypnotic and waking states have been discussed 
as support for the hypothesis. A discussion of 
weaknesses and gaps in the theory and in our knowl- 
edge of these effects is appended.” —D. E. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 

3034. Roberts, J. A. F. Resemblances in intelli- 
gence between sibs selected from a complete sample 
of an urban population. Proc. int. genet. Congr., 
Edinb., 1941, 7, 25 ff.—[Abstracted review; original 
not seen. ] All children in a given community whose 
birthdates fell within certain limits were given 
psychometric tests on a given date. Detailed social 
investigations were made on 3 special groups: the 
brightest 4%, the median 4%, and the dullest 8%. 
All sibs of school age also were tested. ‘The devia- 
tion from the mean of the sibs of children of the two 
extreme groups was rather more than 0.6 of the 
mean deviation of the children themselves. The 
whole group of 3,400 yielded a number of sets of 
sibs equivalent to a comparison of about 650 pairs. 
The sib-sib correlation coefficient was 0.534. The 
findings closely resemble those to be expected in the 
case of a graded character very largely determined 
by multi-factor inheritance."—M. W. Kuenzel 
(Children’s Home, Cincinnati, O.). 

3035. Rosenthal, J. S. [The relation between 
conditioned reflex activity and the structural cortex 
of the cerebral hemisphere.|] Acta med. URSS, 
1939, 2, 437-443. 

3036. Rouse, R. O. The oscillation function in 
compound trial-and-error learning. J. comp. Psy- 
chol., 1943, 35, 177-186.—‘‘Forty-eight male albino 
rats were run in a maze having three choice points of 
four doors each—two rats for each of the routes 
which were possible when there was a different door 
open at each choice point. In addition to the doors 
which were unbarred at some place in the maze, 
there was one control door which was blocked at all 
the choice points. The preliminary training con- 
sisted of five runs in the maze with no doors barred. 
Fifty trials were given on the routes; 24 rats were 
run for ten extinction trials.’’ The results indicate: 
“(1) During preliminary training . . . the middle 
doors were preferred. (2) The combined anticipa- 
tory and perseverative errors showed a single gradient 
during early training, but this soon changed to a 
bidirectional gradient which seemed to be due to an 
especially strong tendency for anticipatory errors to 
occur at choice point II. (3) Some rats learned 
stereotyped routes of errors. .. . (4) The extinc- 
tion trials disrupted whatever pattern of response the 
animals had learned. ... (5) The number of 
control-door errors decreased progressively as the 
number of trials increased. . . . (6) Total control- 
door errors showed the same bidirectional gradient 
as the combined anticipatory and perseverative 
errors." — L. I. O’ Kelly (U. S. Army). 

3037. Salman, D. H. Note on the number con- 


ception in animal psychology. Brit. J. Psychol., 
1943, 33, 209-219.—In previous experiments, the 
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animals have been the victims of very artificial 
forms of training, which have led to abnormal be- 
havior. The artifactual perceptual and motor 
patterns thus evolved are peculiar in each case to 
the highly specific and complex conditions from 
which they derive, and cannot be ascribed to an 
identical abstract number concept, nor reduced to 
a common non-abstract form, or a small number of 
comparable types. Tests should be used in a 
manner tending to reveal the animal’s peculiar 
psychology. A suggested method lies in the analysis 
of data concerning the number of eggs a bird will 
lay, and its experimental variation. The total 
situation of these natural experiments is fully as 
complex and highly specialized as the most sophis- 
ticated laboratory training tests, but all the factors 
here can be normal and necessary parts of the ex- 
periment and of the bird’s normal existence. A 
particular type of number pattern can be analyzed, 
e.g. the swallow’s egg-number-pattern. Abstract 
number is not an animal category.—M. D. Vernon 
(Cambridge). 

3038. Schlosberg, H., & Katz, A. Double 
alternation lever-pressing in the white rat. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1943, 56, 274-282.—‘(1) We have de- 
scribed an apparatus—not yet completely satis- 
factory—for establishing double-alternation lever- 
pressing in the white rat. (2) In this apparatus, our 
rats learn double alternation in about 60 sessions of 
100-200 trials each. They show correct double 
alternation on from 50%-90% of the trials in a 
normal session. Errorless series as long as 35 RRLL 
sequences, involving 140 separate strokes, have been 
observed. The habit is reasonably stable, and is 
not greatly weakened by a rest of 10 days. (3) The 
performance is relatively easy for the rat because 
all four responses are made rapidly and without 
intervening behavior. Thus the effects of all 
stimuli and responses can persist throughout the 
whole sequence, and serve to fuse the individual 
responses into a single pattern of behavior.’’—D. E. 
Johannsen (Skidmore). 

3039. Schneirla, T.C. The nature of ant learning. 
II. The intermediate stage of segmental maze 
adjustment. J. comp. Psychol., 1943, 35, 149-176.— 
The author continues his analysis of maze learning 
in the ant (see 15: 5025) by consideration of an 
intermediate stage of adjustment; this begins ‘‘only 
when the initial stage of generalized habituation to 
the situation has advanced to the essential condition 
of stereotypy in movement.” He finds no evidence 
for any type of goal-orientation dominating the 
learning of local adjustments. The specialized 
learning itself proceeds quite independently in each 
blind-alley segment of the maze. ‘‘Each segmental 
process begins with a conditioning-learning based 
upon the dead-end obstruction in the blind as the 
unconditioned segment. In each locality the basic 
adjustment becomes extended through selective 
learning to portions of the blind situation progres- 
sively more remote from the dead-end experience.” 
This process is continued until the ant develops a 
specialized choice-point response. ‘The effective 
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development of this culminating phase requires a 
given advance and a given stability in the basic 
conditioning-learning and its extension in the blind. 
The development of a unitary maze integration is the 
outcome of further extension of these segmental 
processes through the situation, to be studied as the 
‘terminal stage.’ ’’— L. J; O’ Kelly (U. S. Army). 


3040. Spaet, T., & Harlow, H. F. Solution by 
rhesus monkeys of multiple sign problems utilizing 
the oddity technique. J. comp. Psychol., 1943, 35, 
119-132. ‘“(1) Three rhesus monkeys were trained 
to solve problems involving response to four an- 
tagonistic variables. Solution of this problem was 
obtained using as stepwise training procedure in- 
volving 11 steps. (2) The subjects solved the prob- 
lem within 2440 to 4480 trials. (3) In terms of 
Lashley’s classification of higher order generaliza- 
tions, this investigation can be considered as either 
a fourth order generalization, or a problem involving 
simultaneous solution of a second and third order 
generalization. (4) Three general factors operated 
to produce difficulty: (a) similarity of differential 
signs, (b) ambiguity of reinforcement, and (c) in- 
frequency of differential reinforcement.’”—L. J. 
O’ Kelly (U. S. Army). 

3041. Thorndike, E. L. On the specialization of 
carelessness. Amer. J. Psychol., 1943, 56, 299-300. 
—92 subjects were asked to reproduce lines 100-110 
mm. in length and to cancel out 50 capital A’s, then 
S's, B’s, and K's, from a sheet containing 700 
printed letters. The average deviation from the 
correct length had a mode at 2.0-2.4 mm.; the 
median number of omitted letters was 11. The 7 
between the scores was less than .30. Aside from the 
factor of visual discrimination, the individual differ- 
ences in scores represent carelessness; the relation- 
ships found indicate that carelessness has great 
specificity.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

3042. Thouless, R. H. Straight thinking in war 
time. London: English Universities Press, 1942. 
Pp. 224. 7s 6d.—This book describes how the 
principles drawn up by the author in his previous 
book, How to think straight (see 13: 4070), can be 
applied to thinking about the war situation; how 
war arises; and the general problems of pre- and 
post-war international relations. It shows that 
emotional thinking is misleading; that unconscious 
bias and prejudice, particularly those emanating 
from national tradition and myth, may distort 
individual and official judgment in approaching 
these problems; and how this bias may be recog- 
nized, understood, and allowed for.—M. D. Vernon 
(Cambridge). 

3043. Williams, S. B., & Williams, E. Barrier- 
frustration and extinction in instrumental learning. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1943, 56, 247—261.—‘The in- 
vestigation was designed to test Hull's frustration 
hypothesis by comparing the effects on running- 
latency in rats of two types of non-reward procedure; 
the first, simple extinction, or absence of food in 
goal-box; the second, barrier-frustration, or the 
prevention of entrance into the goal-box as well as 
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absence of food.’’ The results were: ‘(1) When the 
barrier is about midway from start to goal, the 
barrier-frustration procedure produces a much 
larger decrement in speed of response than does 
simple extinction. (2) When absolute distance from 
start to locus of non-reward is equated, this difference 
is maintained though slightly reduced in size. (3) 
Since, by definition, a barrier is intermediate between 
start and goal for any given rat, the two types of 
non-reward procedure cannot be equated for relative 
distance; that is, the ratio of path-to-barrier to 
path-to-goal. This factor of difference in conditions 
allows an explanation of the observed behavioral 
difference in terms of Hull’s exponential gradient of 
reinforcement, if relative rather than absolute dis- 
tance be considered. (4) With this allowance, the 
frustration-hypothesis is confirmed.” —D. E. Johann- 
sen (Skidmore). 

3044. Young, M. L., & Harlow, H. F. Solution 
by rhesus monkeys of a problem involving the 
Weigl principle using the oddity method. J. comp. 
Psychol., 1943, 35, 205-217.—‘(1) Three rhesus 
monkeys were trained to make differential responses 
to either the form or the color attributes of a single 
stimulus-object. (2) The oddity technique was 
utilized throughout the entire experiment. A step- 
wise training procedure was employed, and in the 
final test each trial was designed so that one of the 
three stimulus-objects was odd in form, one odd in 
color, and one odd in neither form nor color, that is, 
it matched one of the remaining objects for form 
and the other for color. Depending on the nature of 
the board sign, the subjects were required to choose 
either the object odd in form or the object odd in 
color. (3) This task, expressed as the Weigl- 
principle oddity problem was described as involving 
3rd order sign-behavior on the part of the monkeys. 
(4) Preferential responses to color as opposed to 
form were found in all subjects, but this is not to be 
regarded as establishing any general rule as opposing 
results have been found by other investigators. . . . 
(5) Differential responses to form as opposed to color 
were established only after prolonged training, 
involving from 2000 to 3100 trials in the final step 
and from 3100 to 3900 in the entire experiment.” — 
L. I. O’ Kelly (U. S. Army). 


[See also abstracts 2980, 3078, 3104, 3120, 3219, 
3244, 3259, 3273, 3276. 
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3045. Alexander, G. H. An unexplained death 
coexistent with death-wishes. Psychosom. Med., 
1943, 5, 188-194.—A case report is given of a 36- 
year old patient whose death occurred at a time 
when he had persistent and intense wishes to die 
and in whom complete pre- and post-mortem studies 
showed no organic pathology.—P. S. de Q. Cabot 
(Simmons). 

3046. Allardyce, J., Aldous, J., Cooper, W., 
Pratt, J., & Sutherland, E. Effects of visible radia- 
tions upon albino rats. Amer. J. Physiol., 1942, 137, 
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761-768.—“Growth, initial activity, basal metab- 
olism and reproduction of albino rats and the sur- 
vival of their litters behind black, colorless, red, 
orange, yellow, green, blue, and violet filters have 
been compared. . . . Initial activity was influenced 
by the color of the filter used, being greatest under 
yellow, followed by red and black and least under 
orange. Basal metabolic rates were highest under 
the yellow filter and lowest under the green. The 
number of offspring per rat was highest under the 
yellow filter throughout the experiment, while under 
the blue filter reproduction was inhibited from the 
start. The other filters exhibited degrees of inhibi- 
tion. Survival of litters to 21 days was highest 
behind the black filter and lowest behind the red.’’— 
T. G. Andrews (Barnard). 

3047. Beach, F. A. Male and female mating 
behavior in prepuberally castrated female rats 
treated with androgens. Endocrinology, 1942, 31, 
673-678.—Prior to androgen treatment 10 prepuber- 
ally castrated female rats exhibited incomplete male 
mating responses. After injection of testosterone 
proprionate, the masculine reactions increased, and 
a greater proportion of complete copulatory re- 
sponses occurred. No receptive behavior was noted 
before treatment, but some lordosis, hopping, and 
ear-wiggling were exhibited after hormone adminis- 
tration.—D. A. Grant (Wisconsin). 

3048. Beach, F. A. Copulatory behavior in 
prepuberally castrated male rats and its modifica- 
tion by estrogen administration. Endocrinology, 
1942, 31, 679-683.—“ Male rats castrated at 21 days 
of age and tested with receptive females at 100 days 
showed sexual excitement and some copulatory 
activity. Administration of estrogen increased the 
frequency of responses involving palpation and 
pelvic thrusts, and resulted in the appearance of the 
complete pattern typical of the normal copulating 
male. The pattern of ejaculation was not observed.” 
—D. A. Grant (Wisconsin). 


3049. Beach, F. A., & Rasquin, P. Masculine 
copulatory behavior in intact and castrated female 
rats. Endocrinology, 1942, 31, 393-409.—The femi- 
nine sexual pattern occurred only during vaginal 
estrus, but masculine copulatory reactions occurred 
at all stages of the estrous cycle. Castration 
eliminated the feminine but not the masculine 
pattern in 5 females; injection of estrogen and pro- 
gesterone restored receptivity but did not alter the 
masculine pattern. Prepubertal castrates showed a 
greater amount of masculine behavior than other 
female castrates in the presence of a receptive female. 
—D. A. Grant (Wisconsin). 

3050. Boukhalo, L. [The influence of the motor 
area of the cortex on the pupil. ] Sovetsk. Psikho- 
nevrol., 1938, 15, 46-55. 


3051. Boyd, E. M., Lee, B. K., & Stevens, M. E. 
T. Effect of optical stimulation on output of urine 
in albino rats. Endocrinology, 1943, 32, 27-32.— 
“Repeated optical stimuli in the form of brief 
flashes of bright light at brief intervals caused a 
diuresis over a period of 3 hours in albino rats.’ 
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Doses of posterior pituitary extract corresponding 
to the amount present in the rat hypophysis and 
injection of extract from a whole pituitary gland of 
one rat into another rat also caused diuresis. The 
optical stimuli decreased the water balance principle 
which could be extracted from rat hypophyses. 
Optical stimuli had no effect upon the urine excre- 
tion of rats already diuretic because of cold or high 
water intake. ‘These results may be explained by 
postulating that stimuli to the eyes set up an impulse 
over an optico-hypothalamico- hypophysial pathway 
which causes secretion of water balance factors from 
the neurohypophysis.’"—D. A. Grant (Wisconsin). 


3052. Brody, E. B. Age and weight changes in 
reaction-time of dairy cattle. Growth, 1942, 6, 
179-184.—The age and weight changes plotted 
against speed of reaction to an electric shock are 
found not impressive as compared with results for 
rats. Reasons for this difference are examined. An 
apparatus for measuring reaction-time rates in large 
animals is described.—P. J. Kruse (Cornell). 


3053. Brouha, L. The step test; a simple method 
of measuring physical fitness for muscular work in 
youngmen. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth phys. Educ., 
1943, 14, 31-36.—Results are given for the step 
test of physical fitness (see 17: 2655, 3063) showing 
its possible use in picking ‘‘the best, the average, and 
the worst men in a group of unknown subjects,” 
and its use in measuring the effect of varying physical 
training programs.—C. G. Mueller (Brown). 


3054. Carlson, A. J. Some obstacles in the path 
towards an optimum diet. Science, 1943, 97, 386— 
390; 412-416.—The problem of optimum diet is 
considered under various headings: food habits, 
food advertising, food refining and processing, waste, 
poverty, etc. Appetite being largely a learned aspect 
of food behavior, normal people can acquire an 
appetite for any substance which can serve nutrition. 
This may, in part, expiain the dietary success of our 
forebears and of wild animals, in the absence of 
specific understanding of food requirements. On 
the other hand, there is the danger that such a 
capacity can be directed toward the acquisition of a 
liking for nutritionally inadequate food.—F. A. 
Mote, Jr. (Connecticut). 


3055. Clark, G. Sexual behavior in rats with 
lesions in the anterior hypothalamus. Amer. J. 
Physiol., 1942, 137, 746-749.—“There seemed to be 
a tendency for damage to the medial half of the 
anterior hypothalamus to depress sexual activity. 
. . . Transverse lesions extending from fornix to 
fornix and lying at various levels from the middle 
of the optic chiasma to the anterior border of the 
median eminence are not incompatible with normal 
sexual behavior. This work, then, neither 
affirms nor denies the possibility that there may 
exist in the medial half of the anterior hypothalamus 
a structure or structures essential for the integration 
of normal sexual behavior. It does indicate the 
improbability that such is the case and very defi- 
nitely limits the course of fibers to and from this 
hypothetical center."—T. G. Andrews (Barnard). 


3052-3059 


3056. Cogan, D. G. The waltzing (circling) 
phenomenon in rabbits. J. comp. Psychol., 1943, 35, 
111-117.—‘‘A family of rabbits is described in which 
five rabbits of a litter of eight were waltzers. The 
syndrome in these abnormal rabbits consists in 
hypoactivity or complete absence of labyrinthine 
reflexes and in circling. It is presumably a congenital 
familial defect. In rabbits the phenomenon is 
similar in its manifestations to waltzing in guinea 
pigs and mice, except that the amount of circling is 
less and corresponds to the spontaneous activity of 
these different species. The analogy of waltzing 
in animals to certain cases of deaf mutism in man is 
suggested. In the family of waltzing rabbits there 
were ocular abnormalities consisting of iris colo- 
bomata in four of the waltzers and corneal opacities 
in the fifth.’’—L. I. O’ Kelly (U. S. Army). 


3057. Davis, H., Forbes W. H., Portis, S. A., 
Bartley, S. H., & Miles, W. R. Symposium on 
fatigue, from the inaugural meeting of the American 
Society for Research in Psychosomatic Problems. 
Psychosom. Med., 1943, 5, 152-165.—Davis surveys 
the scope of the problems involved and interprets 
fatigue from the standpoint of the physiologist. 
Forbes emphasizes the different types of fatigue and 
the difficulties of measuring industrial fatigue. 
Portis stresses the prominence of fatigue as a symp- 
tom of neuropsychiatric complaints with hyper- 
insulinism as a possible mechanism. Bartley out- 
lines guiding principles in the study of fatigue and 
emphasizes conflict and frustration as basic to the 
fatigue condition. Miles advocates the importance 
of studying the conditions affecting the impairment 
of vision, with particular reference to the physical 
restriction and subjective organization of visual 
stimuli.—P. S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 


3058. Egafia, E., Johnson, R. E., Bloomfield, R., 
Brouha, L., Meiklejohn, A. P., Whittenberger, J., 
Darling, R. C., Heath, C., Graybiel, A., & Con- 
solazio, F. The effects of diet deficient in the vita- 
min B complex on sedentary men. Amer. J. 
Physiol., 1942, 137, 731-741.—This study was carried 
out on 7 healthy physicians who were maintained on 
a diet deficient in the vitamin B complex for 4 weeks; 
later brewer’s yeast was added to diet for 2 weeks, 
and finally a normal diet was used. The most con- 
stant symptoms noted were easy fatigue and loss 
of ambition and efficiency in daily work. Recupera- 
tion from exhaustive exercise was particularly poor. 
These changes were all reversed when brewer's 
yeast was added to the diet. ‘‘These findings on 
sedentary subjects are contrasted with rapid and 
striking effects of vitamin B complex deficiency in 
men doing daily hard work.”"—T. G. Andrews 
(Barnard). 


3059. Ettinger, G. H., & Jeffs, D. Effects in the 
dog of infusion of adrenal cortical extract on exercise 
tolerance, blood constituents and adrenal cortex. 
Endocrinology, 1943, 32, 351-355.—Intravenous 
infusion of 20 dog units per kg. of whole adrenal 
cortex daily in 5 dogs produced no increase in exer- 
cise tolerance. Four of the dogs developed an un- 
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willingness to run on the treadmill. The reluctance 
was not accompanied by noticeable cardio-respira- 
tory embarrassment and gradually disappeared after 
the infusions were stopped. At no time was there 
disturbance of blood non-protein nitrogen, serum 
sodium, or serum potassium, but there was a slight 
rise in blood-sugar level. No cytological changes 
were produced in the adrenal cortex.—D. A. Grant 
(Wisconsin). 

3060. Fischer, E. Muscle. Annu. Rev. Physiol., 
1943, 5, 133-156.—This is a general review, exclud- 
ing biochemical studies but including work on 
fatigue and action potentials—W. S. Hunter 
(Brown). 

3061. Frey, E. Zur Biologie der Gefiihlsdynamik 
und Symbolbildung. (Biology of the dynamics of 
feeling and symbol formation.) Schweiz. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1942, 50, 74-87.—Frey discusses, 
the relation of feeling to instinct, the unconscious 
and the orientation toward the environment; its 
permanence and transformations as a source of vital 
energy after its dynamic course has subsided; and 
the mechanisms of neurosis. The feeling world is 
immediately connected with and directed by the 
instinct world. The feelings coordinated with 
different instincts become subordinated first to self- 
preservation, then to the social instinct. The cosmic 
instinct appears early. Frey has used hypnosis 
successfully in treating neurotics. The unconscious 
thus brought to the surface as symbolism and 
fantasy or as a reliving of reality demonstrates the 
dynamics of feeling and symbol formation. He cites 
hypnotic dreams illustrating catharsis in the sense 
of Greek tragedy (fear and pity) and representing 
atonement for archaic aggressive-destructive com- 
ponents of feeling. Dreams of this type point out 
the dynamics of the social and cosmic instincts which 
humanity must use to rid itself of war.—M. E. 
Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

3062. Fugo, N. W., & Gross, E. G. Anterior 
pituitary-stimulating action of yohimbine. Endo- 
crinology, 1942, 31, 529-534.—Female rats treated 
with the alkaloid aphrodisiac, yohimbine, for 40-100 
days responded with periods of prolonged estrus. 
Higher dosages resulted in a condition resembling 
pseudopregnancy. Atypical sexual behavior includ- 
ing male patterns were observed during estrus.— 
D. A. Grant (Wisconsin). 

3063. Gallagher, J. R., & Brouha, L. A simple 
method of testing the physical fitness of boys. 
Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hith phys. Educ., 1943, 14, 
23-30.—The test consists of stepping up and down 
at a rate of 30 times a minute for 4 minutes on a 
platform 18-20’ high, depending upon the size of 
the individual tested, and recording the heart rate 
at varying intervals for 34 minutes after the exercise. 
The fitness score is computed as previously described 
(see 17: 2655). Initial heart rate was found unim- 
portant in relation to the fitness score.—C. G. 
Mueller (Brown). 

3064. Gordy, C. B. Variations in the time re- 
quired for skilled operators to perform a simple 
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motor task. Amer. J. Psychol., 1943, 56, 181-194.— 
34 adult women factory workers, accustomed to 
manual tasks, were required to place wooden blocks 
in a box through a small slit. Motor coordination 
was standardized and thoroughly practiced before 
the test trial; the instructions were to work as fast 
as possible without fumbling. It was found that 
the average time for the test trial was 835.12 + 87.54 
winks for the right hand, and 882.97 + 96.81 winks 
for the left hand (1 wink = 1/2000 min.), with a range 
for the right hand of 669-1133 winks, and for the 
left hand 702-1118 winks. From this “it can 
hardly be claimed that the time required by experts 
to perform a true fundamental motion is a constant.”’ 
—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

3065. Haseman, L. The courting flights of 
tabanids. Science, 1943, 97, 285-286.—The time of 
day and the duration of the courting flights of the 
male brown horsefly, T. sulcifrons, and the larger, 
darker species, 7. giganteus are discussed, together 
with the temperature range, amount of light avail- 
able, and other data bearing upon such behavior.— 
F. A. Mote, Jr. (Connecticut). 

3066. Hines, H. M., Thomson, J. D., & Lazere, B. 
Quantitative studies on muscle and nerve regenera- 
tion in the rat. Amer. J. Physiol., 1942, 137, 527- 
532.—‘‘Regeneration after nerve crushing was re- 
markably constant in animals of the same age, sex, 
and body weight. It was definitely slower in older 
than in younger animals. The earliest signs of 
functional reinnervation appeared at 12 to 15 days 
after denervation. At approximately this time 
fibrillary activity had disappeared but an increased 
sensitivity to acetylcholine was noted for as long as 
35 days.’”’ Other conclusions are presented on 
muscle regeneration.—T. G. Andrews (Barnard). 

3067. Jacobson, E., & Kraft, F. L. Contraction 
potentials (right quadriceps femoris) in man during 
reading. Amer. J. Physiol., 1942, 137, 1-5.—100 
subjects were tested in a semi-sound proof room 
while engaged in silent reading. The results are 
presented as standards for future investigations 
under these conditions. It was found that the ability 
to relax while lying down does not necessarily indi- 
cate ability to relax when engaged in activities such 
as reading in a sitting posture—T7. G. Andrews 
(Barnard). 

3068. Lenggenhager, K. Untersuchungen iiber 
die Héhenatmung, die Hiéhenkrankheit und die 
Regulierung der Atemtitigkeit. (Investigations re- 
garding altitude respiration, altitude sickness, and 
regulation of respiration.) Helv. med. Acta, 1942, 
9, 269-330. 

3069. Metheny, E., Brouha, L., Johnson, R. E., & 
Forbes, W. H. Some physiologic responses of 
women and men to moderate and strenuous exercise: 
a com tive study. Amer. J. Physiol., 1942, 137, 
318-326.—Records of heart rate, blood pressure, 
ventilation, oxygen consumption, RQ, blood sugar, 
and blood lactate were obtained on 17 women and 
30 men during and after walking and running under 
standardized conditions. Means and extremes were 
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compared for the two groups. ‘The differences 
between the averages for the men and women are 
similar in nature to those between the trained and 
the untrained. As a group, the women were less fit 
than the men for both moderate and strenuous 
exertion. . . . The eight ‘best’ women equalled in 
every respect the performance of the ten ‘poor’ 
men in the strenuous exhausting exercise. They 
showed slightly greater fatigue as a result of fifteen 
minutes of . non-exhausting exercise in which a 
steady state was reached and maintained.”—T. G. 
Andrews (Barnard). 

3070. Mira y Lépez, E. La psicopatologia de las 
reacciones de célera y temor en los tiempes de 
guerra. (Psychopathology of anger and fear reac- 
tions in wartime.) Ameér. clin., 1943, 5, 98 ff. 

3071. Morse-Peckham, R. Kinesthetic or retro- 
flex reactions in refractive procedures. Amer. J. 
Optom., 1943, 20, 155-164.—Accommodation and 
convergence are normally associated; hence, stimu- 
lation of either of these functions tends to provoke 
a reflex response on the part of the other. This is 
also true of negative accommodation and divergence. 
Individual variations in the strength of these associa- 
tions is demonstrable by inserting minus or plus 
lenses, or base out or base in prisms before the eyes, 
and noting the effect on the associated responses. 
Interfering fusion reflexes may conceal the normal 
reflex association of accommodation and vergences, 
but the relationships can frequently be used ad- 
vantageously in therapeutic programs.— M. R. Stoll 
(American Optical Company). 

3072. Ono, K. Untersuchung iiber die Akkom- 
modationszeit am Auge des Marinefliegers. (In 
vestigation of accommodation time on the eye of the 
naval aviator.) Bull. nav. med. Ass., Tokyo, 1940, 
29, 57 fff. 

3073. Rathbone, J. L. Relaxation. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1943. Pp. 
157. $1.75.—This is a general discussion, addressed 
mostly to professional people, on the causes and 
cures of tension. Different chapters review the 
physical and the psychological factors in fatigue and 
the physical and the psychological methods of 
treatment.—W. L. Wilkins (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


3074. Riddle, O., Lahr, E. L., & Bates, R. W. 
The role of hormones in the initiation of maternal 
behavior in rats. Amer. J. Physiol., 1942, 137, 
299-317.—‘‘More than 2900 tests were made with 
19 different hormones or hormonal preparations to 
determine the role of hormones in the exhibition of 
unlearned maternal behavior in rats.’ ‘Genetic 
relationships and differences between mating drive 
and maternal drive seem clearer in the light of 
results of this study. The mating drive, or perhaps 
merely an unexpressed basis for that drive, is ap- 
parently an intimate or necessary precursor of the 
maternal drive. It thus appears that the maternal 
drive is remotely conditioned by the pituitary 
hormones (gonadotropins) which govern the build- 
ing of egg, sperm, and sex accessories, and is prob- 
ably precipitated and regulated by another pituitary 
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hormone (prolactin) whose actions relate broadly to 
the feeding and care of young.’—T. G. Andrews 
(Barnard). 


3075. Roughton, F. J. W., Darling, R. C., Forbes, 
W. H., Horvath, S. M., Robinson, S., & Talbott, J. 
H. Some effects of sulfathiazole and sulfadiazine 
on man at rest and during exercise. Amer. J. 
Physiol., 1942, 137, 593-598.—‘The ability to 
perform moderate and exhaustive work was not 
impaired by the drugs. . . . Mental ability and 
coordination as tested by the Johnson Code Test 
were essentially unchanged by the drugs. These 
findings contrasted markedly with the results of 
sulfanilamide which caused disturbances in all the 
categories above, especially in the exhausting work. 
Sulfathiazole and sulfadiazine may be safely ad- 
ministered up to 4.0 grams per day (at least as far 
as immediate effect is concerned) to those doing 
heavy manual labor or exhausting mental work.’’— 
T. G. Andrews (Barnard). 


3076. Ruesch, J., & Finesinger, J. E. The rela- 
tion between electromyographic measurement and 
subjective reports of muscular relaxation. Psycho- 
som. Med., 1943, 5S, 132-138.—Electromyogram 
tracings of the flexor and extensor muscles were made 
on 21 male and 26 female subjects ranging in age 
from 13 to 69 years and including 37 patients with 
psychiatric and neurological diagnoses. Subjective 
reports in the form of replies to questions gave a 
biserial r of .69 with the average relaxation values of 
flexors and extensors of the forearm. ‘The selectiv- 
ity of the test was greater for subjects reporting 
muscular relaxation than for those reporting muscu- 
lar tension." —P. S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 


3077. Schallek, W. The reaction of certain 
crustacea to direct and to diffuse light. Biol. Bull. 
Woods Hole, 1943, 84, 98-105.—The behavior of 
the copepod, Acartia tonsa, is shown to depend upon 
the angular distribution of incident light. ‘In 
highly directional illumination, the animal reacts 
phototropically, and swims toward the light. In 
less directional (diffuse) illumination, the animal 
stops swimming and sinks passively downward.” 
The reaction to diffuse light in the laboratory ac- 
cords with the animal’s downward movements in 
the ocean during the day. The reaction to direct 
illumination which is used in most experiments on 
light tropisms has no bearing on the animal's 
behavior in nature.—D. A. Grant (Wisconsin). 

3078. Siegel, P.S. Drive shift, a conceptual and 
experimental analysis. /. comp. Psychol., 1943, 35, 
139-148.—Employing a 4-unit maze, and a 10-unit 
elevated T-maze, groups of albino rats were run 
under differing conditions of hunger and satiation 
for the purpose of testing the hypothesis of external- 
ization of drive. Results indicate: ‘Experiment A. 
Employing as an index of drive intensity, starting 
delay, a comparison of satiation performance early 
in learning with satiation performance late in 
learning has not indicated an increase in drive 
intensity as a function of external or environmental 
factors. Experiment B. Time and error scores 
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taken during satiation test trials interposed during 
the learning series, do not undergo the progressive 
decrement dictated by the theory of drive shift.”— 
L. I. O’ Kelly (U. S. Army). 

3079. Slater-Hammel, A. T. Action current study 
of the rectus abdominalis as a postural muscle in 
arm movements. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hith phys. 
Educ., 1943, 14, 96-105.—A method for the record- 
ing of simultaneous movement excursions and 
muscle action potentials is described and applied 
in an exploratory investigation of the function of the 
rectus abdominalis in arm movements. The contri- 
bution of the rectus to posture in arm movements is 
not precisely determined. It apparently does not 
function in keeping the shoulders balanced over the 
hips. There are not only differences in the incidence 
and termination of contractions between the indi- 
vidual columns of the muscle, but also difference 
between contractions in the upper and lower seg- 
ments of a single column. Increasing the amplitude, 
rate, or load of movement, “all cause the contraction 
to occur earlier and earlier in the movement cycle.” 
—C. G. Mueller (Brown). 

3080. Stephens, F. E., & Thompson, R. B. The 
case of Millan and George, identical twins reared 
apart. J. Hered., 1943, 34, 109—-114.—Identical twin 
boys, separated at birth and reunited and tested at 
the age of 19, are found very similar in most physical 
and mental characteristics though differing some- 
what in certain social attitudes. One boy was 
reared in a large eastern city as an only child, the 
other in a western city with an adopted sister. 
Photographs and detailed tables of personality, 
educational, and mental measurements accompany 
the article.—G. C. Schwesinger (American Museum 
of Natural History). 

3081. Sumner, F. B. A further report upon the 
effects of the visual environment on the melanin 
content of fishes. Biol. Bull. Woods Hole, 1943, 84, 
195—205.—Girella migricans and Fundulus parvi- 
pinnis were placed for 2-4 months in experimental 
bowls providing backgrounds of 5 differing albedos: 
black, 3 grays, and white. Results with Girella were 
more pronounced than with Fundulus. Data from 
this and previous experiments show that in 4 of 5 
species studied, melanin concentrations, when plotted 
against albedo of the background, form hollow 
curves, in some cases definitely logarithmic. The 
analogy with the Weber-Fechner Law is discussed. 
Further decreases in melanin take place with fish 
kept in white bowls for 4 instead of 2 months. Little 
corresponding change occurs with fish in black 
bowls. The melanin concentration of black-adapted 
Girella does not differ significantly under different 
intensities of illumination—the melanin response 
seems to be a function of albedo.—D. A. Grant 
(Wisconsin). 

3082. Van Harreveld, A., Plesset, M. S., & 
Wiersma, C. A. G. The relation between the phys- 
ical properties of electric currents and their electro- 
narcotic action. Amer. J. Physiol., 1942, 137, 39-46. 
—Studying the effects of electric currents ‘applied 
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to the temples of dogs, the authors found two ty 

of electronarcosis: one, a narcotic type resembling 
chemical narcosis and the other, a kinetic type 
characterized by hyperkinesis and righting reflexes. 
The type produced appears to depend on the indi- 
vidual animal and not on the type of current used. 
The electronarcotic effect of direct current is small 
as compared with that of either pulse or alternating 
current.—T. G. Andrews (Barnard). 


3083. Wald, G., Brouha, L., & Johnson, R. E. 
Experimental human vitamin A d iciency and the 


ability to perform muscular exercise. Amer. J. 
Phystol., 1942, 137, 551-556.—Five human subjects 
were maintained on a diet very low in vitamin A 
for six months after having had a diet very high in 
vitamin A for 30 days. “After 3 to 44 months on 
the deficient diet, and again about six weeks after 
the return to a normal... diet, the physical 
fitness of the subjects for moderate and exhaustive 
exercise was determined. No significant differences 
in performance were found. It is concluded that 
relatively sedentary subjects initially well supplied 
with vitamin A may undergo as much as six months 
of vitamin A deprivation without developing objec- 
tive or subjective evidences of vitamin A deficiency. 
—T.G. Andrews (Barnard). 

3084. Weichert, C. K. Selection of nipples by 
suckling rats and its effect upon mammary system. 
Endocrinology, 1942, 31, 349-353.—‘‘Observations 
on 67 lactating rats show that when small litters 
are being suckled not all nipples are used by the 
young in obtaining their nourishment. In only one 
of over 150 animals suckling 7 or more young has 
neglect to any nipples been observed.” By the third 
week of lactation, selection of nipples in an anterior- 
posterior sequence is noted for small litters. Litters 
of one confine themselves to the anterior pectoral 
region. Mammary tissue of neglected nipples retro- 
gresses, while the mammary tissue of suckled nipples 
is fully functional.—D. A. Grant (Wisconsin). 

3085. Wenger, M. A. A further note on the 
measurement of autonomic balance. Psychosom. 
Med., 1943, 5, 148-151.—A third factor analysis of 
physiological measures of 81 children confirms the 
results of two previous analyses (see 16: 1805, 3059). 
A new regression equation, termed the normative 
regression equation for the estimation of autonomic 
balance, is recommended for the estimation of the 
functional status of the ANS in children.—P. S. de 
Q. Cabot (Simmons). 

3086. Windle, W. F. Developmental physiology. 
Annu. Rev. Physiol., 1943, 5, 63-78.—This is a 
review of the literature since 1940 on fetal organs 
and systems.—W. S. Hunter (Brown). 

3087. Zitrin, A. Induction of male copulatory 
behavior in a hen following administration of male 
hormone. Endocrinology, 1942, 31, 690.—D. A. 
Grant (Wisconsin). 

[See also abstracts 2974, 2988, 3003, 3005, 3015, 
3026, 3027, 3034, 3096, 3105, 3106, 3111, 3112, 
3143, 3144, 3151, 3161, 3164, 3185, 3193, 3203, 
3214, 3275. ] 
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3088. Austregesilo, A. Fames, libido, ego, su 
aplicaci6n al andlisis mental. (Fames, libido, ego, 
its application to mental analysis.) Buenos Aires: 
1941. Pp. 157.—See 17: 2338.—H. L. Amsbacher 
(Brown). 

3089. Casey, R. P. Dreams and decision. 
Psychiatry, 1943, 6, 71-73.—An academic psychol- 
ogist skeptical of psychoanalysis as a therapeutic 
method and particularly so of transference phe- 
nomena, entered into a brief period of free associa- 
tion to demonstrate its psychological sterility. At 
the end of 10 hours he discovered himself tremen- 
dously interested in the outcome of each session and 
fearful of the development of an attitude dependent 
upon the analyst. His decision to terminate the 
arrangement 4 hours earlier than originally planned 
resulted in two dreams expressive of many basic 
conflicts in his personality and of his-need to termi- 
nate decisively the experimental arrangement. 
Detailed discussion is given of the dreams, demon- 
strating the interweaving of rational and objective 
issues with conflictful subjective issues —M. H. 
Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

3090. Davison, C. Intrapsychic factors in the 
choice of a sexual object. Psychoanal. Quart., 1943, 
12, 217-—222.—Report is given of a clinical case in 
which an intensely hostile anal-sadistic fixation to 
his mother led to homosexual regression, the de- 
velopment of an obsessional neurosis, and increasing 
anxiety following the father’s death. To escape 
necrophilic fantasies about his mother and increased 
homosexual strivings, the patient sought to form 
an attachment to a woman with a crippled foot. 
The deformed foot by condensation satisfied his 
hostility towards the depreciated (castrated) woman 
but also had a phallic significance. This relation- 
ship intensified his own inferiority and castration 
feelings. The working through of this conflict in 
analysis and the abandonment of the neurotic 
choice of a sexual object led to a resolution of this 
conflict.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


3091. De Saussure, R. Transference and animal 
magnetism. Psychoanal. Quart., 1943, 12, 194-201. 
—Examination of “the early investigations of the 
nature of animal magnetism led to the conclusion 
that the effective agent, in the relationship between 
the magnetizer and his subject, is in some respects, 
and in a grossly exaggerated form, the essential 
content of one aspect of the (positive) psychoanalytic 
transference which, understood and utilized as a 
therapeutic instrument, became the means by which 
Freud evolved psychoanalytic psychotherapy.” 16- 
item footnote bibliography.— M. H. Erickson (Eloise 
Hospital). 

3092. Eisendorfer, A. The clinical significance 
of the single parent relationship in women. Psycho- 
anal, Quart., 1943 12, 223-239.—Report is given on 
the clinical analytical findings on two neurotic 
female patients both of whom in their early infancy 
lost their fathers and were reared in a single parent 
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relationship. Significant factors discovered in each 
case were: intensification of child-parent relation- 
ship; absence of buffer aspects of normal biparental 
relationships; excessive dependence; immature, nar- 
cissistic, poorly integrated ego; undue fixation in 
oral stage; increased primary homosexual attraction 
to mother; withdrawal to a secondary homosexual 
pattern with identification with father phantom; 
resulting unresolved conflicts of oral dependence, 
oral defiance, oral aggression which led to an intensi- 
fied oral annihilating superego structure.—M. H. 
Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


3093. Erickson, M. H. Experimentally elicited 
salivary and related responses to hypnotic visual 
hallucinations confirmed by personality reactions. 
Psychosom. Med., 1943, 5, 185-187.—This case report 
of a hypnotic demonstration shows that a subject 
confirmed her experimental behavior in a non- 
experimental situation, and demonstrates the de- 
sirability of devising experimental procedures to 
fit the personality structure of a subject.—P. S. de 
Q. Cabot (Simmons). 


3094. Farber, L. H., & Fisher, C. An experi- 
mental approach to dream psychology through the 
use of hypnosis. Psychoanal. Quart., 1943, 12, 
202-—216.—"A method is presented for the study of 
dreams and other unconscious processes by hyp- 
nosis. In hypnosis certain subjects have more 
awareness of the meaning of dream language than in 
the waking state. This awareness is influenced by 
the relationship between hypnotist and subject. 
The similarity of this relationship with other inter- 
personal relationships was pointed out, as well as the 
possibility of using this method for the study of 
transference. A number of experimental dreams, 
evoked by both sexual and nonsexual dream stimuli, 
are presented and their special characteristics dis- 
cussed. The results obtained illustrate the great 
plasticity of the dream language and argue against 
too narrow interpretation of symbols.” 15-item 
bibliography.— M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

3095. Fenichel, O. The psychopathology of 
coughing. Psychosom. Med., 1943, 5, 181-184.—An 
explanation is given of the dynamic relations basic 
to 5 different types of nervous coughing. Case 
histories are essential for an understanding of these 
factors. While ‘‘nervous coughing is seldom the 
primary indication for a psychoanalysis,’’ it may be 
regarded as ‘‘a substitute vent for relieving an inner 
pressure caused by repressions.”"—P. S. de Q. Cabot 
(Simmons). 

3096. Lewis, J. H., & Sarbin, T. R. Studies in 
psychosomatics. I. The influence of hypnotic 
stimulation on gastric hunger contractions. Psycho- 
som. Med., 1943, 5, 125-131.—Four male and 4 
female adult subjects were hypnotized. A fictitious 
meal hypnotically suggested resulted in inhibiting 
gastric hunger contractions and evoking feelings of 
satiation. ‘‘The gastric hunger contractions are 
inhibited by fictitious feedings most frequently in 
the deeply hypnotized subjects, less frequently in 
the moderately hypnotized subjects, and not at all 
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in the non-hypnotized subjects.’”"—P. S. de Q. Cabot 
(Simmons). 

3097. Lowy, S. 
foundations of dream interpretation. 
Stechert, 1942. Pp. 260. $4.80. 

3098. Menninger, W. C. Characterologic and 
symptomatic expressions related to the anal phase 
of psychosexual development. Psychoanal. Quart., 
1943, 12, 161-195.—Stating that “‘the influence on 
character formation exerted by the anal period of 
psychosexual development in infancy is extremely 
complicated, and in our culture is probably the most 
potent factor in character formation,” the author 
presents a detailed extensive discussion of charactero- 
logic and symptomatic manifestations of the anal 
phase under the following topical headings: age span 
of the anal period, aggressive and erotic components, 
symbolic significance of act and product, anal ex- 
pulsive and retentive phases, character versus 
neurotic traits, role of constitution, interchange of 
influence of oral and anal stages, infantile events in 
the anal stage and their subsequent expressions, 
expressions resulting from the sensual pleasure 
phase, the phase of megalomania, the phase of 
curiosity, the phase of defiance, the phase of sensual 
pleasure in retention, the phase of giving to gain 
approval, subsequent events and the inception of 
genital phase. A 17-item bibliography is appended. 
—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

3099. Novoa Santos, R. El instinto de la muerte. 
(The death instinct.) Buenos Aires: 1941. Pp. 125. 

3100. Olden, C. The psychology of obstinacy. 
Psychoanal. Quart., 1943, 12, 240—255.—Four case 


Psychological and biological 
New York: 


histories of neurotic obstinacy and stubbornness are 
discussed in detail for the factors in common. These 
were the use of obstinacy as protection against 


anxiety and guilt, the building up of self-esteem, 
the indirect use of aggression, and the inevitable 
futility, because of the vicious cycle it leads to, of the 
whole sequence of the behavior—M. H. Erickson 
(Eloise Hospital). 


[See also abstracts 3061, 3110, 3160, 3179, 3187, 
3190, 3209. ] 
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3101. Bijou, S. W., Ainsworth, M. H., & Stockey, 
M. R. The social adjustment of mentally retarded 
girls paroled from the Wayne County Training 
School. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1943, 47, 422-428.— 
After an average interval of slightly less than 8 years 
the post-institutional adjustment of 101 unselected 
girls was evaluated by means of a specially con- 
structed 5-point rating scale. On release from the 
training school ages ranged from 12.5 to 29 years, 
[Q’s averaged 67, and length of institutional training 
averaged 3 years. 73 girls were married. 70% of the 
total group rated in the upper 3 classes of the scale; 
the married were performing home duties in a 
marginal, capable, or excellent manner, and single 
girls were partially, practically, or entirely self- 
supporting both socially and economically. Findings 
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compare favorably with similar data secured by 
other investigators from girls from 2 eastern institu- 
tions—M. W. Kuenszel (Children’s Home, Cin- 
cinnati, O.). 

3102. Bitterman, M. E., & Warden, C. J. The 
inhibition of convulsive seizures in the white rat 
by the use of electric shock. J. comp. Psychol., 1943, 
35, 133-137.—The authors present an experiment 
designed to evaluate the conflicting theories of the 
etiology of convulsive seizures in rats, namely the 
conflict and the audiogenic theories. “A group of 
15 rats was selected for the experiment on the basis 
of high consistency in developing convulsive seizures 
under auditory stimulation. The animals were 
divided into three sub-groups and tested under three 
conditions: (1) sound-shock; (II) shock; (III) sound. 
. . « (1) The sound-shock combination (except in 3 
of the 30 tests) resulted in no further seizures, with 
the animals instead assuming a crouching position 
on the grid. ‘The latter response carried over to 
further tests with sound alone. (2) Under shock 
alone no seizures developed. The crouching posture 
was adopted here again and carried over to later 
tests with sound alone. (3) The animals stimulated 
with sound alone continued to show typical seizures 
with high consistency during a series of ten tests. 
These findings are interpreted as evidence against 
the audiogenic theory.”—L. I. O’ Kelly (U. S. 
Army). 

3103. Boyd, D. A., Jr. Mental-hygiene problems 
of student nurses. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1943, 27, 
198-221.—Adequate adjustment in the school of 
nursing depends upon good emotional stability, 
intellectual endowment, and other actors of mental 
hygiene. The nursing schools should provide ade- 
quate counseling services within a comprehen- 
sive guidance program. Nine cases are discussed.— 
W. L. Wilkins (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

3104. Brickner, R. M., & Stein, A. Intellectual 
symptoms in temporal lobe lesions including ‘“‘déja 
pensée.” J. Mt Sinai Hosp. N. Y., 1942, 9, 344—- 
348.—"Two cases are described in which ‘forced 
thought’ was a manifestation of a temporal lobe 
lesion. In one of the cases there was a feeling of 
familiarity for the forced thoughts (déja pensée).”’ 
The “dreamy state’’ is broken down into: (1) the 
déja phenomenon and the feeling of strangeness, 
(2) panoramic memory or fragments of it. A theory 
of their genesis is presented which suggests a hitherto 
unreported neurophysiological function of the tem- 
poral cortex.—A. Weider (N. Y. U. Medical College 
Clinic). 

3105. Brugger, C. The genetic uniformity of 
mental deficiency without marked physical signs. 
Proc. int. genet. Congr., Edinb., 1941, 7, 82 ff. See 16: 
2266.—M. W. Kuenzel (Children’s Home, Cincin- 
nati, O.). 

3106. Cameron, N. Physiological psychology: I. 
The functional psychoses. Annu. Rev. Physiol., 
1943, 5, 453-464.— This is a review of recent physio- 
logical and biochemical studies.—W. S. Hunter 
(Brown). 
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3107. Capelli, J. Perversidad y locura moral 
(Perversity and moral insanity.) Rev. Psiquiat. 
Crim., B. Atres, 1941, 6, 651.—Perversion of in- 
stincts may be constitutional or acquired, and each 
form comprises an asocial and an antisocial type. 
Asocial constitutional perversion has various mani- 
festations, either monomorphic or polymorphic. 
The antisocial constitutional form may be delinquent 
or nondelinquent. In both the constitutional and 
acquired forms and their subdivisions the individual 
may be psychotic or nonpsychotic—M. E. Morse 
(Baltimore, Md.). 


3108. Critchley, M. Aphasic disorders of sig- 
nalling (constitutional and acquired) occurring in 
naval signalmen. J. Mi Sinai Hosp. N. Y., 1942, 9, 
363-—375.—Three cases are reported, illustrating the 
association of defects in signalling with impairment 
of speech. The first case is one of a specific disability 
in reading Morse signals in an otherwise intelligent 
subject. That this disability was probably allied to 
a congenital word-blindness is suggested by the 
patient’s proclivity to unusual errors in spelling. 
The second case is one of general paralysis compli- 
cated by focal syphilitic vascular lesions which 
seemed to be situated within or near the left frontal 
lobe, causing transient weakness of the right arm or 
leg, and on one occasion a transient motor aphasia. 
A difficulty in executing Morse-signals was demon- 
strable at a stage when no aphasia and no paresis 
existed, and is regarded by the author as an apraxic 
manifestation. The third case concerned a mild 
arteriopath who, after two vascular lesions, de- 
veloped a partial alexia and a left-sided hemianopia. 
Although he was imperfect in his ability to interpret 
hoists of signal-flags, he could read Morse flash light 
signals with accuracy and speed.—A. Weider 
(N. Y. U. Medical College Clinic). 


3109. Dub, A. [Symptomatology of stuttering. | 
Rev. méd. lat.-amer., 1940, 25, 1135 ff.—[Abstracted 
review; original not seen. ] The cause of stuttering 
may be systemic or psychic. With stuttering of 
systemic, or somatic origin there is a disturbance of 
respiration. The abdominal and thoracic muscles 
function independently and not synchronously as 
they. do in normal breathing. The involuntary 
muscular movements which accompany the difficulty 
in breathing are spasmodic; they may be either tonic 
or clonic. The facial muscles are involved, so that 
the patient uses various gestures, and unintentional 
movements occur, as he strives to express himself. 
It is difficult to differentiate between symptoms of 
systemic and symptoms of psychic origin, because 
they are closely related. For example, a person 
may not stutter in one environment, while in another 
he can be understood only with difficulty. —C. K. 
Trueblood (Cambridge, Mass.). 


3110. Eissler, K. R. Schizophrenia: structural 
analysis and metrazol treatment. Psychiatry, 1943, 
6, 75-81.—The original psychiatric interest in 
schizophrenia was directed toward an accurate 
description of the syndrome and resulted in a 
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pessimistic belief that it was incurable. With the 
introduction of pharmacological treatment, interest 
shifted from structure analysis and to optimism in 
terms of social adjustability and successful thera- 
peutic changes of behavior patterns. The psycho- 
analytic approach is concerned equally with struc- 
ture and therapeutic aims and holds that the schizo- 
phrenic integration, while not irrevocable, is not 
readily responsive to psychoanalysis without modifi- 
cation of psychoanalytic technique. Report is 
given of 5 patients treated by modified psycho- 
analytic technique and of 3, by metrazol with com- 
parisons drawn between end results. The conclu- 
sion reached is that the pharmacological method 
should be used only after psychotherapeutic efforts 
have failed, since metrazol seems to bring about 
social adjustment at the expense of the specific 
and individual human attributes of the personality, 
and hence it apparently replaces specific symptoms 
by others of a more generalized and less disturbing 
character.— M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


3111. Finger, F. W. Factors influencing audi- 
ogenic seizures in the rat. II. Heredity and age. 
J. comp. Psychol., 1943, 35, 227—232.—“‘Albino rats 
were tested for susceptibility to audiogenic seizure 
at the age of 135-150 days. Thirty rats were mated: 
6 susceptible pairs, 6 pairs of 1 susceptible and 1 non- 
susceptible rat, and 3 non-susceptible pairs. The 
143 offspring in the 15 litters were tested with the 
same intense auditory stimulus at the age of 30 
days, and several times thereafter until the age of 
approximately 10 months.’ The results indicate 
no evidence for the inheritance of susceptibility 
as a simple Mendelian dominant. Age-susceptibility 
varied from animal to animal; but the number of 
animals susceptible increased with increasing age, 
with some decrease in susceptibility in some animals 
in the older age ranges.— L. J. O’ Kelly (U.S. Army). 


3112. Finkel, L. [Some pathological reflexes in 
the insane. |] Sovetsk. Psikhonevrol., 1938, 14, 39-43. 


3113. Flescher, J. Die “Entladungsfunktion” 
des Krampfanfalles. Uber die Psychodynamik 
der Heilungsvorginge durch Elektroschockwirkung. 
(The “unloading function’ of the convulsion. 
Psychodynamics of electric shock therapy.) Schweiz. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1942, 50, 60—73.—Flescher 
believes that the benefits of convulsive therapy are 
due primarily to the individually and socially 
harmless discharge of great amounts of aggressive 
energy which would otherwise be turned against 
self or others. The resultant increased libido, turned 
toward the physician, permits an analytic approach. 
The feeling of helplessness is unimportant thera- 
peutically, and the anxiety effect is limited to the 
amnesia factor. This theory would explain why 
the best results of convulsive treatment are attained 
in melancholia, and the inadequacy of petit mal 
reactions. A new field lies in the obsessive neuroses 
in which the aggressive drive is strong. The mean- 
ing of the motor sphere for aggressiveness and its 
role in idiopathic epilepsy and manic attacks are 
discussed.— M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 
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3114. Fraser, R., Leslie, I. M., & Phelps, D. 
Psychiatric effects of severe personal experiences 
during bombing. Proc. R. Soc. Med., 1943, 36 
119-123.—"‘A group of cases, who had been ad- 
mitted to First Aid Posts in one English city during 
a period of heavy bombing, was followed up ten 
months later; all the traceable cases (127—76% of 
the possible sample) were visited; a severe personal 
experience had been the main reason for admission 
in 55%, and had preceded the admission in 75%.""— 
J. E. Zerga (War Manpower Commission). 


3115. Fromm-Reichmann, F. Insight into psy- 
chotic mechanisms and emergency therapy. Med. 
Ann. Dist. Columbia, 1943, 12, 107-112.—By emer- 
gency psychotherapy is meant the treatment of 
civilian victims of warfare. A surprising observa- 
tion during air raids on England was the immediate 
cure of acute emotional disturbances. This is 
attributable to the method of treatment which con- 
sists in immediate catharsis of the trauma, followed 
by prolonged sleep. The procedure prevents repres- 
sion and encourages quick integration of the experi- 
ence, thereby increasing resistance. Further safe- 
guards against mental disturbances following raids 
are: the fact that the victims’ rage is an overt, 
shared reaction; their assignment to group emer- 
gency work quickly after the breakdown; and the 
changed cultural attitude toward fear and anxiety 
during the past 25 years. Results in civilian emer- 
gency psychotherapy are better than in military 
psychiatry because the authoritarian military situa- 
tion prevents a spontaneous physician-patient 
interrelationship on a level. The applications of 
emergency to peacetime psychotherapy are em- 
phasis on frank emotional expression in children as 
a safeguard against neuroses and the suggestion that 
prolonged sleep after reliving seriously upsetting 
material might shorten treatment.—M. E. Morse 
(Baltimore, Md.). 

3116. Fuson, W. M. Occupations of functional 
psychotics. Amer. J. Sociol., 1943, 48, 612-613.— 
Analysis of occupations of 1496 male patients first 
admitted to three Kansas state hospitals of mental 
diseases between July 1, 1925, and June 30, 1935, 
supports the tentative conclusion of Tietze et al. 
that “there is relatively more schizophrenia in 
‘lower’ socio-economic groups, relatively more manic- 
depressive psychosis in the ‘upper’ groups.” The 
position of farmers is intermediate between the 
‘upper’ and ‘lower’ urban groups.—D. L. Glick 
(Arlington, Va.). 

3117. Goldstein, K. Concerning rigidity. Char- 
acter & Pers., 1943, 11, 209-226.—Pathology is a 
field especially suited to reveal the nature of rigidity. 
Primary rigidity involves an abnormality in the 
mechanism of Einstellung or set and is most com- 
monly found with lesions of the subcortical ganglia. 
Secondary rigidity is due to defects in the higher 
mental processes and is associated with cortical 
damage and cortical malformations as in feeble- 
mindedness. Theoretically considered, rigidity oc- 
curs when the organism fails to cope with its en- 
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vironment adequately, and is a type of reaction 
to a situation to which the subject is inadequate. 
Normal individuals exhibit rigidity when the situa- 
tion requires performances beyond their capacities. 
Implications of the theory for the education of the 
feebleminded are discussed.—M. O. Wilson (Okla- 
homa). 

3118. Goldstein, K. The two ways of adjustment 
of the organism to cerebral defects. J. Mit Sinai 
Hosp. N. Y., 1942, 9, 504-513.—The author con- 
siders the adjustment that the patient with cerebral 
defects must make not only to the sequelae of the 
defect, but also to his reactions to the damage. 
“The organism exhibits a strong tendency to prevent 
the occurrence of a catastrophic condition by effect- 
ing a change in the environment or by a modification 
of the organization of. the organism, or by both.” 
Although organisms make different adjustments to 
the same defects these are done in accordance with 
the general rule ‘that the organism adjusts in a way 
which enables it to reach a new order adequate to its 
specific disturbances.""—A. Weider (N. Y. U. 
Medical College Clinic). 

3119. Goldstein, K., & Steinfeld, J. I. The 
conditioning of sexual behavior by visual agnosia. 
Bull. Forest Sanit., 1942, 1, No. 2, 37-45.—This is a 
case report of a patient with a brain lesion of the 
central optic sphere. The outstanding disturbance 
was impairment of the ability to carry out voluntary 
single movements with closed eyes or averted glance. 
This inability to awake optical images made it 
impossible for the patient to put himself into a state 
of libido. Investigation revealed that the stages 
before the orgasm are not operative without the 
presence of optical images, although kinesthetic 
memory partially compensates for the optic deficit. 
The orgasm itself is mainly kinesthetic—G. W. 
Kisker (U. S. Army). 

3120. Halstead, W. C., & Settlage, P. H. Group- 
ing behavior of normal persons and of persons with 
lesions of the brain. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
Chicago, 1943, 49, 489-506.—‘‘Further analysis has 
been made of the grouping behavior of normal sub- 
jects and of persons with lesions of the brain from a 
series previously reported [see 14: 5026]. Groups 
of geometric test figures having certain character- 
istics in common were presented by means of a 
special apparatus. Both qualitative and quantita- 
tive evidences of deviation from normal performance 
were found in some of the experimental subjects. 
This evidence is in line with the earlier observations 
of Halstead obtained on these subjects. Various 
factors bearing on interpretation of the present 
results are discussed.”"—C. K. Trueblood (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.). 

3121. Hutton, E. L. Results of prefrontal leuco- 
tomy. Lancet, 1943, Part 1, 244, 362-363.—The 
author reports results of 50 prefrontal leucotomies 
performed during 1940-41-42. ‘‘The treatment has 
been tried in varying forms of mental disorder— 
namely, schizophrenic, depressive, obsessional and 
anxiety states—and improvement has been ob- 
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tained in every type. Results seem to be most 
successful where there is a very strong negatively 
toned emotional factor, such as apprehension, 
anxiety, inadequacy, or guilt. Conversely, the least 
successful results have been obtained in cases of 
dementia simplex characterized by emotional apathy 
and general mental reduction. ... By means of 
this method of treatment many patients who were 
suffering from extremely distressing and often 
supposedly hopeless mental disorders are now con- 
tented and useful members of society.”—C. K. 
Trueblood (Cambridge, Mass.). 


3122. Jacques, E. L. The role of psychiatry in 
personnel selection in the Canadian army. Bull. 
Canad. psychol. Ass., 1943, 3, 16-17.—The psychia- 
trist diagnoses mental disease and integrates the 
picture of the functioning capacity of the total 
person. With new recruits, he screens the various 
levels of emotional instability and makes a final 
evaluation of intellectual capacity (on the basis of 
tests, school and occupational records, and general 
adjustment). With men in service, he must fre- 
quently diagnose and prescribe for cases of malad- 
justment. In addition, the psychiatrist assists 
more and more in the selection of officer material.— 
F. W. Finger (Virginia). 

3123 Jenkins, R. L. Psychiatry and morals: 
a reéxamination of psychiatry in its relation to 
mental hygiene. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1943, 27, 
177-187.—‘‘The development of a real mental 
hygiene will require coéperation with, not simply the 
handing down of an opinion ¢o, non-medically trained 
persons, and will be impossible of real fulfillment as 
long as we psychiatrists cling as rigid!y as at present 
to a craft-union philosophy."—W. L. Wilkins 
(U. S. Naval Reserve). 


3124. Jones, M. Group psychotherapy. Brit. 
med. J., 1942, Part 2, 276-278.—Individual psycho- 
therapy is largely ineffective in removing somatic 
symptoms of effort syndrome. Ward observation 
suggested that group discussions might be more help- 
ful. Group therapy was tried on 50 patients. This 
consisted of two parts. One was a course of informal, 
highly simplified lectures on the nervous system 
which was designed to permit the men to make a 
more concrete interpretation of their symptoms in 
terms of ‘“‘nerves’’ without loss of self-esteem. The 
other part consisted of an informal attempt, largely 
on the part of the nurses, to develop feelings of 
group responsibility in the men. ‘“Impressionis- 
tically, the results have so far been better than with 
any other method.’’—D. A. Grant (Wisconsin). 


3125. Jones, W. L. Psychogenic illness in 
regimental practice. Brit. med. J., 1942, Part 2, 
338-340.—42 psychiatric cases seen during a 12- 
month period are discussed. No enemy action 
occurred during this time. Hysteria and anxiety 
states accounted for 40 of the 42. 22 cases returned 
to duty, 15 were kept for observation, 5 were in- 
valided, and the remainder were transferred to other 
units or hospitals. The hysterical patients typically 
showed true anxiety, apparently arising from fear 
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that they would not be invalided.—D. A. Grant 
(Wisconsin). 

3126. Kallman, F. J., & Schonfeld, W. A. Psy- 
chiatric problems in the treatment of enuchoidism. 
Amer. J. ment. Def., 1943, 47, 386-395.—Pubescence 
should be induced only in those who may be ex- 
pected to be able to cope with and benefit from its 
effects. Early diagnosis and adequate hormonal 
therapy are important. Mental deficiency, a 
‘parasitic’ personality, and secondary emotional 
conflicts, such as psychoneurotic reactions leading 
to feelings of inferiority or to overcompensatory 
mechanisms, are the main psychiatric problems. 
The latter are most responsive to treatment. Four 
case histories illustrate the necessity for psycho- 
therapy and guidance when treating emotionally 
unbalanced cases.—M. W. Kuenzel (Children’s 
Home, Cincinnati, O.). 

3127. Kaplan, O. Mental decline in older morons. 
Amer. J. ment. Def., 1943, 47, 277—285.-—66 institu- 
tional morons, 33-58 years old on first testing, 
showed a loss of 6.65 months in MA on the 1916 
Stanford-Binet when retested after an average 
interval of 15 years. Vocabulary scores remained 
relatively stable, the 23 males gaining 1.9 words and 
the females losing 0.8 words. No marked differences 
in decline were evidenced when the group was 
segregated according to sex, age and IQ at first test, 
and interval between tests. Individual differences 
were marked, with 9 cases increasing in MA. 
ordinarily occurred in exogenous cases, and increase, 
in endogenous and psychopathic cases. Although 
the older morons showed greater apathy than their 
younger contemporaries of the same mental status, 
they displayed greater motivation than do the 
normal aged—M. W. Kuenzel (Children’s Home, 
Cincinnati, O.). 

3128. Kasanin, J., Angell, R. C., Guthe, C. E., 
Healy, W., Levy, D. M., Lowrey, L. G., Beck, S. J., 
Alexander, F., & Frank, L. K. Research in ortho- 
psychiatry. The 1942 symposium. Amer. G. 
Orthopsychiat., 1943, 13, 212-248.—In attempting 
to evaluate goals and achievements in orthopsychia- 
try a sociologist, Angell, and an anthropologist, 
Guthe, met together with clinicians. Angell dis- 
cussed methods in sociology; Guthe, 5 methods of 
approaching the problem of synthesis of culture data; 
Healy, work done on delinquency; Levy, the need 
of a variety of tools and their flexibile adaptation to 
the problems of orthopsychiatry; Lowrey, his own 
beginnings in research and the organization of the 
research unit at the Institute of Child Guidance; 
Beck, the progress which may be credited to the 
Orthopsychiatric Institute in developing objective 
methods in the study of personality; Alexander, 
psychosomatic medicine; and Frank, research pro- 
cedures and beliefs in general.—R. E. Perl (New 
York City). 

3129. Kepner, R. de M. Folie a trois: case re- 
port. Dis. nerv. Syst., 1943, 4, 138-141.—This 
instance of folie a trois in a Japanese family involving 
two sisters and a brother is presented as an addition 
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to the rare cases in the literature. All three persons 
were committed within 2 months, all suffered from 
manic-depressive psychosis, and all recovered. 
There is evidence of direct contagion, and despite 
the lack of mental disorder in the family history, 
heredity played some part.—C. E. Henry (Western 
Reserve). 

3130. Krapf, E. E. La fertilidad de los psico- 
patas. (Fertility of psychopaths.) Rev. Pstquiat. 
Crim., B. Aires, 1941, 6, 335-348.—This is an exami- 
nation, derived from German statistics, of the 
necessity for and the results to be expected from the 
German sterilization laws. The statistics showed 
that none of the categories affected had a fertility 
above that of the general population, and among 
schizophrenics and epileptics there was evidence of 
biological autoelimination. Little is known of the 
etiology of psychopathies, and especially it is un- 
known whether pathogenic genes may also carry 
favorable factors and what regenerative powers may 
accompany degenerative factors. Dominant in- 
heritance is not usual in the psychopathies, and the 
extent of recessive inheritance is unknown. These 
laws are not only inefficacious but their spirit is 
opposed to the medical, legal, and moral principles 
of civilized peoples. In Germany they have caused, 
as deplored by their leading advocate, Riidin, a 
decline of interest in psychiatry. The facts here 
presented should lead to a powerful counter-move- 
ment of prevention through mental hygiene and 
advances in psychiatry.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, 
Md.). 

3131. Lemkau, P., Tietze, C., & Cooper, M. 
Mental-hygiene problems in an urban district: 
fourth paper. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1943, 27, 279-295. 
—This paper concerns itself with the problems of 
children aged 7-16 of the Eastern Health District 
of Baltimore. Epilepsy appeared in 3.8 per 1000, 
mental deficiency, in 37.9 per 1000. Differences in 
demographic pattern between neurotic traits and 
conduct problems indicate that the grouping of the 
two together etiologically and therapeutically may 
be questioned. (See also 16: 1011, 2295, 3111.)— 
W. L. Wilkins (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

3132. Levy, E. Some aspects of the schizo- 
phrenic formal disturbance of thought. Psychiatry, 
1943, 6, 55-69.—The Gestalt theory of thinking 
‘“‘assumes that original thinking is a process of 
achieving a clear structural understanding of the 
organization of its object or problem as a genuine 
whole, the parts of which are defined functionally by 
their place and role in the whole, and not in piece- 
meal identity as basically unrelated bits. Thinking 
is assumed to have its own whole-structure and 
whole-dynamics which are lost if one focusses only 
on the ‘elements.’"’ In terms of this theory, de- 
tailed discussion is given of clinical examples of 
schizophrenic thought disturbances. The conclu- 
sion reached is that the schizophrenic thought figure 
tends to be a result of a crystallization process on 
too low a level of tension to yield a consistently 
organized whole, that these figures attempt to express 
the main whole-character of the intended thought, 
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and that they do so in a manner simiiar to the violent 
sketches of the schizophrenic artist. The less avail- 
able is Gestalt energy, the more forced is the product. 
27-item footnote bibliography.—M. H. Erickson 
(Eloise Hospital). 

3133. Lewis, V. W. Changing the behavior of 
adolescent girls: a description of process. Arch. 
Psychol, N. Y., 1943, No. 279. Pp. 87.—This 
study grew out of the needs of a community clinic 
for an evaluation of the processes by which behavior- 
problem individuals might be changed, as a guide to 
more effective handling of such cases. Detailed 
records of series of interviews with each girl were 
analyzed for trends in amount of participation by 
psychologist and subject, kind of topic discussed, 
attitudes of the subject toward the problem and the 
psychologist, the influence of contemporary events 
on the girl’s life, the methods used by the psycholo- 
gist and girl in dealing with the interview materials, 
etc. ‘In summary, this process might be cailed the 
empathic learning method of helping in the adjust- 
ment of behavior and personality problems. This 
method deals with problems on a two-fold basis: 
The importance of the emotional relationship be- 
tween clinician and subject; and the importance of 
an understanding or learning process on the part of 
the subject.’’—C. E. Buxton (lowa). 


3134. Maclay, W. S., & Whitby, J. In-patient 
treatment of civilian neurotic casualties. Brit. med. 
J., 1942, Part 2, 449-451.—Experiences with 100 
hospitalized civilian pensioners showing psycho- 
logical war injuries are summarized. There were 70 
men and 30 women whose high average age, 45, 
indicated the greater stress of war on older people. 
Most had good personalities prior to the precipitat- 
ing incident which was in most cases severe. The 
prolonged cases were ones in which factors unrelated 
to the war were prominent. In spite of greatly 
delayed hospitalization, recovery was rapid. 76% 
were able to return to work of some kind. A fol- 
low-up showed recovery was usually maintained.— 
D. A. Grant (Wisconsin). 

3135. Mahoney, V. P., & Linhart, W. O. Am- 
blyopia in hysteria: report of 13 cases. War. Med., 
Chicago, 1943, 3, 503-507.—Hysterical amblyopia 
may be divided into: acute; chronic, occurring in 
psychobiologically underdeveloped persons; and 
mixed, with psychoneurotic symptoms. It is a 
protective mechanism, perhaps against a world 
with which the person cannot cope. The cases here 
reported were draftees, referred for ocular com- 
plaints, and later examined psychiatrically. The 
common features were a life-long history of poor 
eyesight, uncorrected vision, concentrically con- 
tracted fields, and a characteristic personality. The 
patients were immature emotionally, resigned, and 
poorly endowed mentally.— M. E. Morse (Baltimore, 
Md.). 

3136. Malamud, W., & Gottlieb, J. S. Course 
and prognosis in the psychoneuroses. J. Mi 
Sinai Hosp. N. Yi, 1942, 9, 630-639.—341 cases of 
psychoneurosis, admitted to the Iowa State Psycho- 
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pathic Hospital during the years 1929-1937 inclu- 
sive, were subjected to a follow-up study during the 
year 1939. The studies made of these patients 
during their stay in the hospital were reviewed 
in terms of the clinical picture they presented, their 
life history, and their treatment and course in the 
hospital. It was found that in the two largest 
groups (hysterias and mixed neuroses) certain factors 
stood out as useful prognostic criteria. IQ’s above 
90 on the Binet and duration of the disease of one 
year or less before admission to the hospital were 
found more frequently in the cases that recovered 
than in those who showed no improvement. The 
authors describe a treatment (deep exploration) 
which resulted in the most frequent recoveries. In 
the hysterias, asthenic physical build and gradual 
onset were most often found in the unimproved 
cases. The mixed neuroses showed higher age 
levels and a shorter stay in the hospital among the 
unimproved patients.—A. Weider (N. Y. U. Med- 
ical College Clinic). 


3137. Martin, A. R. Mental-hygiene aspects of 
a district health program. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1943, 
27, 255-260.—Mental health is the concern of all 
groups of the community having to do with health 
in ary sense. Especially important are problems 
of intrafamilial environment, of emotional function- 
ing, and of the sources of anxiety.—W. L. Wilkins 
(U. S. Naval Reserve). 


3138. McCandless, B. R., & Strauss, A. A. Ob- 
jective criteria diagnostic of deviant personality: 
an exploratory study. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1943, 47, 
445-449.—-No positive results were derived from 
this attempt to interrelate 3 criteria of deviant 
personality, but the conclusions indicated are of 
value for future research directed towards the dis- 
covery of diagnostic criteria. A sampling of be- 
havior determining accident proneness, behavior 
according to the Luria method, and ratings by super- 
visors of subjects in terms of their deviation from the 
average personality were considered. Experimental 
and control subjects numbered 31 high-grade de- 
fective boys, aged 12-17, many being pre-delin- 
quents. Demonstrated is the fact that certain 
characteristic behavioral relationships change funda- 
mentally as environments differ, or that one or 
more of the 3 criteria of deviant personality used in 
the study is invalid—M. W. Kuenzel (Children’s 
Home, Cincinnati, O.). 


3139. Miller, H. G. Toward the development of 
responsibility. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1943, 47, 296- 
300.—The needs of children that are based upon the 
factors promoting the maximum development of the 
feeble-minded are discussed. True motivation 
“cannot be instilled, but it can be encouraged and 
allowed expression by instilling responsibility within 
the framework of the larger social group. It is the 
responsibility of the larger group to see that the 
highest degree of responsibility possible toward the 
whole is accepted by the individual as an integral 
part of himself.’"—M. W. Kuenzel (Children’s 
Home, Cincinnati, O.). 


3137-3143 


3140. Miller, H. G. Psychiatry and social 
change. Psychiatry, 1943, 6, 33-35.—Stressing 
psychiatry as a study primarily of human relation- 
ships, the author summarizes the life situations in 
which human relationships are formed and de- 
veloped: the infantile state, the mother-child rela- 
tionship, the family group, and finally the social 
group. Failure of adequate development at any 
level precludes adequate development of another, 
and this in turn precludes utilization of those pat- 
terns actually acquired. All of this signifies the 
importance of group relationship and the essential 
falsity of unguided individualism.— M. H. Erickson 
(Eloise Hospital). 

3141. Mira y Lépez, E. Bases cientificas de la 
psicoterfpia. (Scientific bases of psychotherapy.) 
Rev. Psiquiat., Crim., B. Aires, 1941, 6, 271-—282.— 
Psychotherapy is raised to a science by the psycho- 
biosocial concept of man. The author discusses the 
relation of psychotherapy to medical psychology, 
psychiatry, mental hygiene, and particularly to 
holotherapy, i.e., therapy through invocation of 
divine aid. All psychotherapy is religious in the 
etymological sense. Cooperation of Protestant 
ministers and psychotherapists, as seen in North 
America, is excellent. In the Catholic Church the 
only possibility is greater mutual comprehension 
between clergy and psychotherapists. Holotherapy 
is applicable to believers who are inimical to psycho- 
therapy but amenable to suggestion; to the elderly; 
and to the multitude who are sufficiently devout to 
hope for divine help in trouble. Jung’s individuation 
therapy is suitable for patients who have lost their 
formal faith but retain a personal religion through 
which they can be readapted. It has the qualities 
of holotherapy without requiring submission to 
dogma.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


3142. Olkon, D. M., & Sherman, I. C. Eonism: 
report of a case with additional outstanding psycho- 
pathic features. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 
1943, 49, 635-636.—Abstract and discussion. 


3143. Reese, H. H. The significance of the 
meteorologic environment in the etiology of psy- 
chotic episodes. /. Mt Sinai Hosp. N. Y., 1942, 9, 
717-—733.—With the aid of case reports the author 
presents a series of observations dealing with acute, 
spontaneous reactions due to the meteorologic 
environment. The swing in mood of the normal 
individual (leptosome as well as pyknic) and the 
swing in behavior and activity of the psychotic 
patient (schizophrenic as well as manic-depressive) 
are both influenced by the meteorologic environment. 
The passage of a cold air mass is associated with 
vasoconstriction and increased blood pressure; the 
relative anoxia thereby entailed is followed by a 
relative acidity, with lowering of the blood pressure, 
increase in the basal metobolic rate, etc. Such 
metabolic swings are accentuated in the later winter 
and spring. On the other hand, the opposite status 
is associated with the onset of the acute episode 
(hypomania) in the manic-depressive; here it is the 
period of acute anoxia, coincident with a period of 
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3144-3152 


undue vascular spasm, that precipitates the change 
in mood or in the psychotic picture.—A. Weider 
(N. Y. U. Medical College Clinic). 


3144. Roberts, J. A. F. Inheritance of mental 
deficiency. Proc. int. genet. Congr., Edinb., 1941, 7 
249 ff.—[Abstracted review; original not seen. | 
There are two types of deficiency whose dividing 
line approximates IQ 45. High-grade deficiency is 
largely genetically determined with this being 
essentially a multifactor determination. Low-grade 
deficiency is caused by abnormal genes which may 
be dominant, recessive, or even sex-linked. Single 
genes have been identified as responsible for certain 
rare types of deficiency. Of more importance, 
however, are the numerous genes of small effect.— 
M. W. Kuenszel (Children’s Home, Cincinnati, O.). 


3145. Rose, J. A. Eating inhibitions in relation 
to anorexia nervosa. Psychosom. Med., 1943, 5, 
117—124.—This is a report of a study of the suppres- 
sion of eating as the most impressive characteristic 
of anorexia nervosa. Ten cases are cited to illus- 
trate that the taking of food actually or symbolically 
involves rejecting old forms of psychobiological 
integration and the acceptance of new ones. Early 
cases of resistance to such forms of change should be 
handled in the first stages in child guidance clinics. 
Sex differences in the development of anorexia 
nervosa, seen as an entity when fears of oral impreg- 
nation are found, are due to differences of roles of 
living, biologically and culturally determined. Most 
cases of severe anorexia nervosa in females occur 
after adolescence.—P. S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 


3146. Roth, W. F., Jr., & Luton, F. H. Initial 
experiences with a psychiatric clinic in a rural 
health center. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1943, 13, 
290-297.—R. E. Perl (New York City). 

3147. Russell, C. M. Three hours a week with a 
word-deaf child. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1943, 47, 
456-461.—Described is a child whose condition at 
4.5 years of age appeared almost hopeless. At that 
time his movements were physiologically undiffer- 
entiated. Under configurative education his de- 
velopment was found to be unique. At 9 he is 
now holding his own in the fourth grade at school, 
though there is still much that is infantile about 
him. The boy’s background i is that of talented folk. 
—M. W. Kuenzel (Children’s Home, Cincinnati, O.). 


3148. Sal y Rosas, F. Contribucién experimental 
a la patogenia de la epilepsia y de la histeria. (Ex- 
perimental contribution to the pathogeny of epi- 
lepsy and hysteria.) Lima: 1942. Pp. 79.—See 17: 
2374.—H. D. Spoerl (American International Col- 
lege). 

3149. Sands, I. J. The type of personality sus- 
ceptible to Parkinson disease. J. Mt Sinai Hosp. 
N. Y., 1942, 9, 792-794.—The traits of ‘“‘masked 
personality,”” which is the forerunner to non-infec- 
tuous, idiopathic, or arteriosclerotic Parkinsonism, 
are: (1) normal or superior intelligence, (2) socially 
approved conduct, and (3) a calm exterior which 
attracts people for advice, etc. An interview usually 
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elicits a different story: emotional tension bordering 
upon panic, brooding, and worrying. Since the 
physiologic activity is intense in certain of the reflex 
arcs established in the cortex, basal ganglia, and 
their associated centers, the hypothalmus and the 
thalmus, and since certain microscopic and chemical 
alterations may occur in these regions, degenerative 
changes characteristic of this disorder ensue; there 
then occurs failure of repressing emotional expres- 
sions, and clinical Parkinsonism develops.—A. 


Weider (N. Y. U. Medical College Clinic). 


3150. Sarason, S. B. The use of the Thematic 
Apperception Test with mentally deficient children. 
1. A study of high grade girls. Amer. J. ment. Def., 
1943, 47, 414-421.—Themas appearing most fre- 
quently in 13 girls between 16 and 35 years of age, 
having Binet IQ’s between 32 and 94, are those con- 
cerned with feelings of aggression, the desire for 
affection, rebellion against parents, guilt, and lone- 
liness. Clinical uses of such data are illustrated.— 
M. W. Kuenszel (Children’s Home, Cincinnati, O.). 


3151. Siegfried, S. Untersuchungen tiber Krank- 
heitsverlauf und Familienbild bei schockresistenten 
Schizophrenen. (Studies on the clinical course and 
family picture of shock-resistant schizophrenics.) 
Schweiz. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1942, 50, 108-121. 
—This investigation was made on 90 shock-resistant 
patients, the majority 30—40 years old. The periods 
of observation after treatment ranged from 6 months 
to 5 years. The most important finding is that the 
clinical course of the disease, both in the patient and 
affected members of the family, was characterized 
by a constitutionally determined malignancy. This 
constitutional element is not affected by treatment. 
80-90% of the shock-resistant cases pursued an 
uninterrupted downward course, as contrasted with 
less than 10% of the shock-susceptible. This study 
emphasizes the overwhelming significance of consti- 
tutional influences for the prognosis of shock therapy 
in schizophrenics.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


3152. Slavson, S. R. An introduction to group 
therapy. New York: Commonwealth Fund, 1943. 
Pp. xvi + 352. $2.00.—This volume describes the 
group therapy technique developed by the Jewish 
Board of Guardians of New York. The problem of 
child therapy is presented both from a theoretical 
and a practical point of view. Such factors as the 
records of group meetings, the choice of clientele, 
the problem of grouping, and the nature of the 
therapeutic process are discussed. The author 
believes that the main task of therapy is to overcome 
emotional encapsulation through removal of the 
patient’s resistance to the world and to the people 
who may influence him in a socially desirable way. 
Among the basic principles expanded are those of the 
permissive environment, activity catharsis, social 
hunger, and situational therapy. These principles, 
along with the discussion of their theoretical implica- 
tions, are enhanced by the inclusion of 5 case re- 
ports. Other forms of group therapy are discussed 
and contrasted with the system presented in this 
volume.—G. W. Kisker (U. S. Army). 
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3153. Strecker, E. A., Appel, K. E., & Appel, J. W. 
Discovering ourselves: a view of the human mind 
and how it works. (2nd ed.) New York: MacMillan, 
1943. Pp. xix + 434. $3.00.—First published in 
1931 (see 5: 3149) and now reissued with three new 
chapters on emotion, anger, and fear and an appen- 
dix of questions for each chapter, this book presents 
in nontechnical language an understanding of dy- 
namic psychology and the principles of psychiatry and 
mental hygiene. Part I, conceptions of modern 
psychology (11 chapters), covers: questions psychol- 
ogy helps to answer; the intimate relation of body 
and mind; action as the goal of mental processes; 
the major struggles between the herd, the ego, and 
the sex complexes; emotion—its nature; anger and 
fear. Part II, mental mechanisms or typical ways 
in which the human personality meets conflicting 
urges and difficulties in everyday life (13 chapters), 
deals with: regression or exaggerated emotion; the 
first mental hazard; introversion, phantasies, and 
daydreams; rationalization—how we deceive our- 
selves; repression—why and what we forget; the 
conversion of mental conflicts into physical symp- 
toms; anxiety, neurasthenia, hysteria; projection, or 
fault finding and shifting the blame; the inferiority 
complex and self-expression. No index.—M. H. 
Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


3154. Thom, D. A. The war and its effect upon 
the mental health of the armed forces. Virginia 
med. Mon., 1942, 69, 672-678.—This article treats 
of the social worker’s contribution to the mental 
health of the armed forces and civilian population. 
During mobilization her most important contribu- 
tion is obtaining a social history of men showing 
mental peculiarities either at the first examination 
or after induction. An adequate social service 
department at Army Induction Stations and camp 
hospitals is obviously needed. During demobiliza- 
tion she will be needed in assisting return to civilian 
life. This is the most trying period for many soldiers 
and the soil in which many chronic incapacities 
develop. The vocational program after the last 
war was a costly failure, and in this war there is 
danger that the period of demobilization and re- 
habilitation may produce more neuropsychiatric 
casualties than did actual combat. In civilian life 
the social worker is dealing with the increasing 
problems of social and economic upheavals, not the 
least of which are caused by shortening of the 
adolescent period.— M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


3155. Thomas, B. E. A study of the factors used 
to make a prognosis of social adjustment. Amer. J. 
ment. Def., 1943, 47, 334-336.—60% of 70 girls sent 
from an institution for the feeble-minded to a 
colony for domestic service made good. Age, 
length of institutional residence, verbal and manual 
test findings, IQ, previous training, and institu- 
tional behavior were unsatisfactory indicators of 
later adjustment. Personality study and prolonged 
observation were of more value-—M. W. Kuenzel 
(Children’s Home, Cincinnati, O.). 


3153-3160 


3156. Thomas, G. W. Group psychotherapy: a 
review of the recent literature. Psychosom. Med., 
1943, 5, 166-180.—A review of recent literature on 
this subject (46 references are given) leads to the 
following conclusions: (1) Group psychotherapy is 
effective in all psychiatric conditions; (2) a critical 
evaluation of two types, repressive-inspirational and 
analytic, is at present impossible; (3) because of war 
conditions, further development of this form of 
therapy is desirable; (4) the psychoneuroses and 
psychosomatic conditions are the most fruitful field 
for group therapy.—P. S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 

3157. Weininger, B. I. Military psychiatry: 
ages eighteen and nineteen. Psychiatry, 1943, 6, 
89-97.—A preliminary report is given of an in- 
vestigative study to determine the extent to which 
teachers in the public school system of Montgomery 
County, Maryland, could given information of 
value in assessing the mental health and future 
stability in military service of youths under or 
recently in their charge. An account is given of the 
handling and the method of the project, of the inter- 
views held with students, and of an experimental 
questionnaire developed to be used by the teachers. 
Questionnaire results obtained were reviewed and 
abstracted by psychiatrists. The findings disclosed 
this procedure to be significantly informative and to 
possess special merit in that it permits a much earlier 
recognition of mental disability than would other- 
wise be possible.-—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


3158. Wilde, J. F. Narco-analysis in the treat- 
ment of war neuroses. Brit. med. J., 1942, Part 2, 
4-7.—The intravenous administration of barbi- 
turates as a method of rapid approach to the factors 
hidden behind neurotic symptoms is described. 
50 unselected military cases were so treated with 
generally rapid and favorable results. 33 were 
rendered fit for duty, and about half of the 17 in- 
valided out of the service were able to return to good 
posts in civil life. Use of narco-analysis is recom- 
mended for hysteria, anxiety states, after-effects of 
head and spine injuries, borderline psychoses, mental 
deficiency, epilepsy, and malingering.— D. A. Grant 
(Wisconsin). 

3159. Wolff, H. G. Headache mechanisms. J. 
Mt Sinai Hosp. N. Y., 1942, 9, 863-871.—The 
author presents a résumé of evidence as to the nature 
and mechanism of headache. He discusses the 
following topics, on which he also presents conclu- 
sions: (1) pain sensitive structures of the head in- 
cluding intercranial sources, (2) headache associated 
with changes in intercranial pressure, (3) brain tumor 
headache, (4) histamine headache, (5) headache 
associated with fever, (6) migraine headache, (7) 
mechanism of scotomas associated with migraine 
headache, and (8) headache associated with hyper- 
tension.—A. Welder (N. Y. U. Medical College 
Clinic). 

3160. Zilboorg, G. Mind, medicine, and man. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1943. Pp. vi + 344. 
$3.50.—Written for the layman, this book presents 
the development of psychiatry as a science by which 
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3161-3166 


to understand the human mind, and it outlines in 
detail the possibilities of the application of psy- 
chiatry to the handling of all problems of human 
behavior, whether pathological or normal, individual 
or collective, sociological, psychological, or medical. 
Throughout the book a critical appreciation is 
offered of the contributions of psychoanalysis to 
psychiatry. Chapter headings are: on certain mis- 
conceptions; instincts and their manifestations; 
normal neuroses and personality; certain aspects of 
mental illness; theories and practice; civilization 
and the social sciences; varieties of human aggres- 
sion; crime and judgment; psyche, soul, and religion. 
M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


[See also abstracts 2981, 2985, 3073, 3076, 3170, 
3174, 3184, 3196, 3205, 3207, 3210, 3212, 3222, 
3224, 3233, 3251, 3252, 3260, 3265, 3279. ] 


PERSONALITY AND CHARACTER 


3161. Bonner, M. R. Changes in the speech 
pattern under emotional tension. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1943, 56, 262—273.—52 inexperienced subjects were 
brought before a microphone, thinking they were 
broadcasting, and oscillographic records were made 
of their utterances. The amount of fear present 
was determined from a questionnaire. Controls 
were later obtained. For comparison, 3 trained 
actors made records simulating fear, and 10 subjects 
said ‘ah’ into the microphone while experiencing an 
emotional stimulus. It was found that 46 cases 
showed a higher, 19 a lower pitch in the fear than 
in the control situation. The average hypha (physio- 
logical syllable) length was increased in 32 and 
decreased in 23 cases. 32 subjects had pulsation- 
rates (fast vibrato) on the experimental record, while 
only 7 had it on the control. It is concluded “that a 
clear picture of the way speech carries emotional 
components cannot be drawn from a single attribute 
of speech (such as pitch or time), or from the study 
of a single ‘step’ in the scale of speech-specificity 
(melody, rhythm, accent, vowel, consonant)... . 
It can be said, however, . that under ‘tension,’ 
as compared with the ‘normal,’ there are more 
individuals whose frequency-rate is higher, more 
whose hypha-time and pause-time are longer, more 
who show the presence of high-speed pulsations, and 
a few more who attack and release the hypha in a 
hard rather than an easy fashion.” —D. E. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 

3162. Buck, J. N. Personality appraisement by 
use of the Philo-phobe. Amer. J. ment. Def., 
1943, 47, 437-444.—The Philo-phobe consists of a 
series of questions designed to help examiners secure 
information about the subject’s personality integra- 
tion and affective reactions. It stands between the 
free interview and stereotyped projective techniques. 
A copy of the questionnaire is presented with infor- 
mation about administration and analysis of re- 
Kuenzel (Children’s Home, Cin- 





sponses.— M. W. 

cinnati, O.). 
3163. Cattell, R. B. Fluctuation of sentiments 

and attitudes as a measure of character integration 





PERSONALITY AND CHARACTER 


and of temperament. Amer. J. Psychol., 1943, 56, 
195-216.—Defectiveness of personality integration 
may be expected to manifest itself by instability of 
attitudes or by internal inconsistencies and conflicts. 
To discover whether maturity has any bearing on the 
diagnostic significance of instability of attitudes, 
attitude tests were given to 60 13-14 year old chil- 
dren and 40 women students, and re-administered 
one day later and again one month later. The 
children’s test dealt with self concept, deeper senti- 
ments, and superficial attitudes (12 items each), and 
memory for 12 words involving similar matters. 
The adults’ test included the same categories plus 
12 items each dealing with very superficial atti- 
tudes, and with mood changes. The following 
results were obtained: ‘‘(1) . . . There is no sig- 
nificant difference in the amount of fluctuation of 
adults and children. ... (2) The tendency to 
fluctuate is a consistent trait of the individual. .. . 
(3) The amount of fluctuation is not determined by 
goodness of memory. ... (4) The tendency to 
fluctuate is highly negatively correlated with the 
general character factor W [character integration ], 
as estimated by ratings on the cluster: conscientious- 
ness, persistence of motive, perseverance in face of 
obstacles, stability and dependability [r = — .62].""— 
H. L. Ansbacher (Brown). 

3164. Fromm, E. Sex and character. Psychiatry, 
1943, 6, 21-31.—Detailed discussion is given of the 
thesis “that certain biological differences result in 
characterological differences; that such differences 
are blended with those which are directly produced 
by social factors; that the latter are much stronger 
in their effect and can either increase, eliminate, or 
reverse biologically rooted differences; and that 
eventually characterological differences between the 
sexes inasmuch as they are not directly determined 
by culture, never constitute differences in value.” 
Characterological differences are only differences ‘‘in 
terms of coloring—the kind of virtues and vices 
peculiar to any large group. . While this color- 
ing is insignificant in comparison with the socially 
rooted differences, it must not be entirely neglected.”’ 
—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

3165. Hertz,M.R. Modification of the Rorschach 
ink blot test for large scale application. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1943, 13, 191-212.—This is a report 
of part of an experiment in progress at the Brush 
Foundation. The rapid method herein suggested is 
easy to administer to large groups. It includes 
presentation of the blots, upright and inverted 
(time: 50 minutes), and the locating of responses on 
mimeographed diagrams and identifying specific 
factors indicated—F, M, C, Sh—(time: 40 minutes). 
Detailed description of testing procedure as well as 
samples of forms and record blanks are included.— 
R. E. Perl (New York City). 

3166. Lawton, G. Happiness in old age. Ment. 
Hyg., N. Y., 1943, 27, 231-237.— Questionnaires and 
interviews administered to about 50 people of 
advanced age showed that assets of later life, in 
order of ranking, were: good health, trust in God, 
a cheerful state of mind, money, friends, gainful 
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occupation or the equivalent in useful activity, 
pleasant familial relationships, contemplation of 
one’s children and grandchildren, satisfaction in 
doing things for others, and kindly treatment from 
others. Liabilities were chiefly the lack of these, 
ranked in the same order.—W. L. Wilkins (U. S. 
Naval Reserve). 

3167. Notcutt, B. Perseveration and fluency. 
Brit. J. Psychol., 1943, 33, 200—208.—Experiments 
were designed to study the interrelations of a num- 
ber of supposed tests of perseveration and fluency, 
and their relations to temperamental and intellectual 
traits. Four different aspects of perseveration were 
studied: sensory, motor (creative effort type), motor 
(alternation type), and associative. 15 measures of 
these were obtained from 50 educated adults. The 
results failed to confirm the hypothesis of a law of 
inertia, or diffused tendency to perseveration, but 
gave some evidence of a general factor of persevera- 
tion in alternating motor tasks. The existence of a 
general factor of fluency or speed of association was 
strongly confirmed. Both these factors correlated 
positively with intelligence, and fluency correlated 
negatively with introversion.—M. D. Vernon (Cam- 
bridge). 

3168. Walthard, K. M. De Ilimportance de 
lattitude psychique chez les déficients physiques. 
(The importance of mental attitude in the physi- 
cally deficient.) Schweiz. Arch. Neurol. Psy- 
chiat., 1942, 50, 137-144.—Walthard discusses the 
factors in adaptation to acquired anatomical de- 
ficiencies of the limbs. After the first shock, the 
individual is forced to take an attitude toward his 
infirmity, and he usually considers himself inferior 
to his previous state. Eventually, however, the 
normal person assimilates his deficiency and com- 
pensates for it until if may lose all functional sig- 
nificance. Essential conditions for complete adapta- 
tion are an intact central nervous system and a 
strong will to live a normal life. It must be empha- 
sized also that the mutilations are of the extremities 
and are painless, the special senses are intact, and 
the personality is not reduced. Complete adapta- 
tion should not be considered extraordinary, but as 
normal. It may be hindered by pity. Nonadaptation 
is the abnormal condition. Patients having head in- 
juries in addition to those of the limbs find adaptation 
peculiarly difficult—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


3169. Watson, R.I. School and sex differences in 
affective tolerance. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1943, 
3, 43-48.—The Watson-Fisher Inventory of Affec- 
tive Tolerance was administered to 45 men and 45 
women in each of 6 colleges and universities. The 
individual school means for males ranged from 68.72 
to 90.05, with a mean for the total group of 80.20. 
The means for the females ranged from 50.72 to 
78.50, with a mean for all girls of 69.80. Analysis of 
variance showed that some of the school differences 
are significant and that the sex differences are highly 
significant.—W. F. Madden (U.S. Naval Reserve). 


[See also abstracts 2980, 3098, 3149, 3150, 3153, 
3170, 3173, 3181, 3215, 3216, 3230, 3231, 3265. | 
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3170. Abel, T. M. Dominant behavior of institu- 
tionalized subnormal Negro girls; an experimental 
study. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1943, 47, 429-436.— 
Results of 2 controlled .experiments involving the 
attainment of common decisions about various 
types of problems showed Negro girls imposing 
their judgment on white girls about twice as fre- 
quently as whites succeeding in having Negroes 
accept their opinion. 136 subjects were involved. 
Dominance of Negroes was but slightly reduced 
when the length of institutionalization between the 
2 partners totalled 3 or more years. Dominance was 
not reduced when Negro girls worked with 2 white 
partners. They still dominated twice as frequently 
as their white partners.—M. W. Kuenzel (Children’s 
Home, Cincinnati, O.). 

3171. Bychowski, G. The spiritual background of 
Hitlerism. J. crim. Psychopath., 1943, 4, 579-598.— 
Basic traits common to German statesmen and 
philosophers are nationalistic egoism, lust for power, 
and the worship of brute force, all concealed by an 
attempt at idealization. The German collective 
mind has not rid itself of its feudal structure nor has 
it overcome its tendency toward submission to a 
higher authority or its aggression directed against 
the weak. The militarism of the early Germanic 
tribes coupled with loyality to their leaders and a 
cult for hero worship still survive—P. S. de Q. 
Cabot (Simmons). 

3172. Cantril, H. Educational and economic 
composition of religious groups: an analysis of poll 
data. Amer. J. Sociol., 48, 1943, 574—-579.—Eco- 
nomic status, education, and religious affiliation of 
approximately 14,000 persons are analyzed to show 
the relationships among these variables. The data 
indicate an increasing proportion of Protestants with 
increasing income and education. In the middle 
income group, church membership increases partic- 
ularly rapidly as education increases.—D. L. Glick 
(Arlington, Va.). 

3173. Dexter, L. A. A note on the unification 
of sociology and physiology. Psychiatry, 1943, 6, 
51-53.—The author presents the hypothesis ‘‘that 
personality may be conceived as a system of charac- 
teristic tensions, founded upon the process of an- 
alogizing.’’ For example, one type of personality 
may react by abdominal tension, another by eye 
tensions. Thus, the relating of physiologic states to 
sociological and psychobiological phenomena offers 
the possibility of generalizations, permitting the 
development of techniques of muscular control 
similar to progressive relaxation and the analysis 
of stimuli provided by interpersonal factors, to 
allow people to reduce the role of “irrational im- 
pulses” in the determination of conduct.—M. H. 
Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

3174. Eliot, T. D. The possibilities of cultural 
hygiene. Psychiatry, 1943, 6, 83-88.—The present 
world situation constitutes a problem of general 
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mental hygiene in which society is the patient to 
be considered. All of the symptoms of psychoses 
may be observed in the mass behavior of restless 
Americans, especially in the problems of mobilities, 
minorities, ideologies, and cultural lags. Societally, 
as well as biologically, function precedes structure. 
Hence, democracy can be achieved only by an actual 
performance which comes about by a recognition of 
cultural assets and liabilities and a discarding of some 
forms of social structure. Psychiatry can contribute 
in applying to culture in general the same procedures 
of reeducation and readjustment used for the indi- 
vidual patient. Author's bibliography pp. 112-115. 
—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


3175. Fyfe, H. The illusion of national character. 
London: C. A. Watts, 1940. Pp. 274.—[Abstracted 
review; original not seen.] The author offers a 
thesis, supported by historical evidence, that a 
nation’s character, its likes and dislikes change 
rapidly and constitute little more than an illusion 
and fantasy fostered more by literature and belief 
than by fact. The first concept of a national char- 
acter appears in the Old Testament, and the idea of 
“the country” developed about the middle of the 
18th century because of the growing size and im- 
portance of wealthy middle classes. The idea of a 
national character is an illusion fostered by self- 
seeking rulers and despots because of its appeal 
to the least developed minds and as a justification 
for their suppressive measures.—M. H. Erickson 
(Eloise Hospital). 

3176. Galt, W. E. The male-female dichotomy in 
human behavior. Psychiatry, 1943, 6, 1-14.—Be- 
havior disorders are associated with distortion and 
unfulfillment of the individual sex life. Components 
of the sexual drive are many, and psychoanalysis has 
directed much attention to the undue localization 
of the total sex drive both as it focuses in a body 
part other than the genitals and as it is called forth 
by a stimulus other than a person of the opposite 
sex. Such interpretation overlooks the fact that 
man's presumably normal sex life likewise repre- 
sents an undue restriction of the organism’s total 
reaction pattern. This maladaptation of the cen- 
trally motivated sex response of social man has 
entailed a spurious dichotomy in the natural unity 
and coordination between male and female sex 
reactions. The thesis offered is an effort to envisage 
the sex life of man as a species, and it is based on the 
assumption that the pattern of man’s sex life as a 
total reaction has been falsely restricted to one or 
another localized point of excitation and that this 
has resulted in a sexual distortion characteristic 
throughout of human behavior. Supporting evi- 
dence for this view is drawn from physiological, 
anthropological, genetic, and morphological sources 
as well as from recent phylobiological researches.— 
M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


3177. Gentile, F. M. The effect of war upon the 
family and its members. Psychiatry, 1943, 6, 37—49. 
—To determine what problems were developing as 
a result of the war, the Louisiana Committee for 
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Mental Health discussed with a group of 24 selected 
New Orleans agencies the effects of separations and 
strains of war on families under their supervision. 
Topics covered were: family attitudes, attitudes 
toward privation, toward officials directing the war, 
toward minority groups, toward rejectees, the prob- 
lems created by inadequate housing facilities, emo- 
tional difficulties among women, the acceptance of 
increased responsibility, reaction to service in the 
armed forces, the care of rejectees, war effects upon 
activities of youth and their behavior, and the effects 
on children as shown by their fears and anxieties. 
The general conclusion offered is that numerous 
problems are now present, some still incipient, 
some well developed, and that an expansion and 
redefinition of the functions of social agencies may 
be necessary. An appendix is attached showing the 
methodology of the inquiry and a listing and defini- 
tion of the functions of the agencies queried.— M. H. 
Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

3178. Ketchum, J. D. Psychology and wartime 
information. Bull. Canad. psychol. Ass., 1943, 3, 
20—23.—The work of the professional psychologist 
regarding wartime information centers around efforts 
to delineate public attitudes and the effect of propa- 
ganda upon them. Curiosity and the understanding 
of typical human behavior are of more value to the 
psychologist here than a strictly experimental 
predilection.— F. W. Finger (Virginia). 

3179. King, A. R. The dream biography of a 
Mountain Maidii. Character & Pers., 1943, 11, 
227—234.—The subject was the son of an English- 
man and a Maidii mother and was reared among the 
California Indians. Four of his dreams are analyzed 
and discussed. They reveal ‘the manner in which a 
person who lived under severe maladjustments of 
both a cultural and individual nature adjusted 
himself.”—M. O. Wilson (Oklahoma). 


3180. Lafleur, L. J. Tolerance in ants. Amer. 
Nat., 1942, 76, 85—93.-—Popular opinion holds that 
ants are highly belligerent. This is only true of few 
species; in general the reverse is true. The ants of 
the northern states are peaceful. When two such 
ants meet, having origins in different nests, the 
behavior most often noted is the recoil of both. 
Examples are given to demonstrate the various 
modifications of the peaceful-belligerent continuum 
found among ants. One striking feature of ant be- 
havior is the tendency of smaller ants to be belliger- 
ent in their behavior toward larger ants, and in turn, 
the typical response of the larger is “turning the 
cheek”’ to restore peace. This is also found in dogs 
and humans. There may be a common explanation 
of this behavior in ants, dogs, and humans.—R. L. 
Solomon (Brown). 

3181. Lerner, E. Personality development and 
the social hology of peace. Trans. N. Y. 
Acad. Sct., 1943, 5, 145—-151.—We must develop 
preventive mental hygiene on a world-wide scale, 
must so order society that adult personalities typical 
of Sweden and Switzerland (and the United States 
and England) rather than of Nazi Germany will be 
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produced on a global scale. These personality 
differences may probably be defined in terms of such 
dimensions as flexibility-rigidity, objectivity-sub- 
jectivity, stability-volatility, dominance-submissive- 
ness. These patterns are influenced greatly by 
both childhood experience and institutional patterns. 
It would seem that autocratic power-relationships 
should be curbed throughout the life-span in all 
basic interpersonal relations and that ‘the individ- 
ual’s need and readiness for more secure freedom, 
privacy and self-reliance, for status and self-respect, 
for a feeling of belongingness and team spirit must 
be given ever more leeway.’—F. W. Finger (Vir- 
ginia). 

3182. Lotka, A. J. Some refiections—statistical 
and other—on a non-material universe. J. Amer. 
statist. Ass., 1943, 38, 1—15.—Dividing statistics 
into material and non-material fields, the author 
discusses aspects of the statistics of non-material 
things, the universe of thought. Data are presented 
on several quantitative parsings of the English 
language, and indications are given of the difficulties 
involved in semantic frequency studies. Comparison 
is made between languages and parts of languages, 
and analysis is given of the relations to purposive 
thinking and propaganda. Lessons in terms of the 
war effort are pointed out.—T. E. Andrews (Barn- 
ard). 


3183. MacCurdy, J. T. The structure of morale. 
New York, Cambridge: Macmillan, Cambridge 
University Press, 1943. Pp. vii + 224. $2.50.— 
This book gives first a description of the nature and 
causes of fear, of spontaneous reactions to the actual 
and imagined dangers of bombing, of methods of 
coping with these reactions, and of their relation to 
morale. Morale is based upon the herd instinct, 
and the behavior, ideas, traditions, and values which 
develop through the functioning of this instinct, 
especially in modern national groups. It is closely 
related to methods of organizing national groups, 
e.g., by dictatorship or democracy. The structural 
and functional characteristics of these organizing 
methods are discussed, their efficiency and draw- 
backs, the individual and social qualities of those 
who maintain these organizations, and the best 
methods of selecting and training these individuals. 
—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge). 


3184. Malzberg, B. The racial distribution of 
mental defectives in New York State. Amer. J. 
ment. Def., 1943, 47, 326-333.—The relative pre- 
valence of mental deficiency is considered through an 
analysis of first admissions to the New York State 
schools for mental defectives. Sources of possible 
statistical error are discussed, and corrections made 
in the standardized rates presented. Tables, di- 
vided according to sex, show ages of both Negro 
and white first admissions covering the period 
1929-1931, and the average annual rates per 100,000 
of the general Negro and white populations. First 
admissions are then classified according to racial 
and national origin, with rates (both crude and 
standardized) per 100,000 for corresponding popula- 
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tions. The standardized rates are Negro 16.1, all 
whites 9.4, Italian 9.4, English 8.0, German 7.1, 
Irish 6.8, Russian 6.8, Scandinavian 6.2, Polish 4.8, 
and an estimated rate for Jews of “considerably less 
than 5.7.".—M. W. Kuenzel (Children’s Home, 
Cincinnati, O.). 

3185. Montagu, M. F: A. The myth of blood. 
Psychiatry, 1943, 6, 15-19.—Emphasizing the fact 
that no difference is to be discovered in the blood 
of the various human races, the author discusses the 
popular superstitions that center around blood and 
give rise to prejudices and fears as illuminated 
recently in the segregation of Negro blood for Red 
Cross banks and capitalized in Nazi propaganda.— 
M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


3186. Mueller, J. H., & Hevner, K. Trends in 
musical taste. Ind. Univ. Publ. Hum. Ser., 1943, 
No. 8. Pp. 112.—The purpose of this study is to 
delineate fluctuations in musical taste and designate 
the psychological and social factors which deter- 
mined them. The repertoires of the 8 oldest Sym- 
phony orchestras in the United States, as well as 
of the London Philharmonic, from the dates of their 
founding to 1941 (periods of 25—125 years), were 
plotted according to frequencies of performance of 
compositions, weighted according to the playing- 
time, and classified by nationalities of composers, 
individual orchestras, combined U. S. repertoire, 
popular and regular subscription concerts, etc. 
Among the determinants of performance frequency 
isolated are: psychological satiety, nationality con- 
sciousness, economic security of the orchestra, 
wars and other political factors, prestige of the con- 
ductor. The definition of taste is operational rather 
than subjective. Such questions as the life span of 
composers and compositions, the rapidity of turn- 
over of compositions, the lag between popular and 
cultivated taste, are discussed and measured.— K. H. 
Mueller (Indiana). 


3187. Nathan, P. The psychology of fascism. 
London: Faber & Faber, 1943. Pp. 158. 8s. 6d.— 
The psychoanalyst finds that many patients de- 
velop an exaggerated pseudo-masculinity as the 
result of their repression of the Oedipus wish and 
castration fears, and their subsequent identification 
with the father. This pseudo-masculinity, its 
admiration of tyranical authority, and its homo- 
sexual tendencies are frequent among fascists and 
may be the causes of fascism. The Germans na- 
turally love authoritarianism and hate individual 
responsibility, and therefore take readily to fascism, 
seeking in it a solution to their infantile wishes and 
repressions. The Christian, the socialist, and the 
pacifist, however, may also be suffering from re- 
pressed aggressiveness and cruelty —M. D. Vernon 
(Cambridge). 

3188. Pillsbury, W. B. Propaganda and the 
democratic state. Sci. Mon., N. Y., 1943, 56, 
549-555.—Mass beliefs are the most striking phe- 
nomenon of modern civilization, and knowledge of 
even a few of the laws governing their development 
is highly desirable. In general, wishful thinking is 
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the rule rather than the exception, and hate or rage 
is more effective than admiration or love in the 
arousal of beliefs and actions. In the development 
of beliefs or attitudes, what is accepted is deter- 
mined in part by mere repetition, by the social 
group, and, partly, by purely emotional elements.— 
E. Girden (Brooklyn). 

3189. Réheim, G. Children’s games and rhymes 
in Duau (Normamby Island). Amer. Anthropol., 
1943, 45, 99-119.—A collection of children’s games 
is presented together with the accompanying action, 
verbal patterns, songs, and rhymes, and these are 
compared with similar games from other Melanesian 
groups. The latent contents of these games are 
seen as emotional reactions to members of the family; 
e.g., games involving fearful sorcerers are dramatized 
reactions to the parent. A number of lullabies are 
interpreted in terms of separation from the mother.— 
L. M. Hanks, Jr. (Bennington). 

3190. Ruiz Funes, M. Actualidad de la ven- 
ganza. (Nature of vengeance.) Rev. Psiquiat. 
Crim., B. Aires, 1941, 6, 549—586.—This legal article 
discusses vengeance from the psychoanalytical 
viewpoint, its intellectualization and socialization 
into the idea of justice, and the regression of totali- 
tarian law. Vengeance was the starting point of 
social defense, and penal law retains remnants of it. 
All pathological political movements display vindic- 
tive frenzy motivated by fear, which in positions of 
authority causes hyperesthesia of the self-preserva- 
tive instinct The present revival is a terrible ex- 
plosion of anger inspired by cowardice. The com- 
plete imbalance between moral progress and juridical 
technic allows vengeance to burst forth today in the 
guise of law. The source of totalitarian law is 
empirical demagogism dominated by conglomera- 
tions or extraneous concepts, biological or mystic 
(“healthy popular opinion,” racism, dictatorship of 
class or party). Its characteristic is destruction of 
the will to live together. It is the drain for all 
sadisms, the law of anger against the heterodox, a 
regression to the primitive penal law of tabu. The 
modern idea of justice is inspired by Bergson’s 
élan vitale. It has progressed through numerous 
forces, each representing an increasing realization of 
humanity.— M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

3191. Schneirla, T. C. Postscript to “cruel ants.” 
J. comp. Psychol., 1943, 35, 233—235.—Schneirla 
comments upon the defense by Lafleur (see 17: 1650) 
of an article (see 16: 2354) previously criticized by 
Schneirla (see 17: 243). Terms such as cruelty and 
sadism are so little understood and vary so greatly 
in their usage when applied to human behavior that 
they are singularly inapproprate for use in the 
description of infra-mammalian behavior. Lafleur 
should have subjected the fighting among the par- 
ticular species studied to more detailed ecological 
inquiry before risking speculation concerning its 
causation. The fighting might be explained in 
terms of the chemical-pattern theory and the con- 
cept of trophallaxis.— L. J. O’ Kelly (U. S. Army). 

3192. Silliman, L. R. Morale. War Med., 
Chicago, 1943, 3, 498-502.—The deeper psycho- 
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logical reactions which men have to face in battle 
are usually glossed over, and hatred and mass devo- 
tion are considered unworthy. To rouse desire to 
kill the enemy, most men require skilful presentation 
of the raw and gory, and in going into battle they 
need all resources for controlling anxiety. Their 
problem is similar to that of a neurotic who forms 
protecting obsessions. The soldier must have 
positive, fixed, passionately believed word concepts 
for protection. His government should give him 
an official, deeply emotional crystallization of the 
meaning of the war, integrating his welfare with 
hatred of the enemy and religious devotion to 
American ideals, so that his death becomes inci- 
dental as compared with furthering the concept. 
This slogan must be impressed with every technic of 
mass suggestion. Although psychiatrists and psy- 
chologists have not yet been given responsibility in 
training men emotionally for battle experience, the 
war effort cannot afford to ignore the psychoanalytic 
knowledge concerning anxiety, panic, aggressions, 
submission, and death.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, 
Md.). 

3193. Stratton, G. M., & Henry, F. M. Emotion 
in Chinese, Japanese, and whites; racial and 
national difference and likeness in physiological 
reactions to an emotional stimulus. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1943, 56, 161-180.—53 Caucasian, 48 
Chinese, and 50 Japanese men students of the 
University of California were studied. The stimulus 
was a large black object (‘hammer’) which dropped 
with a thud near the subject’s hand. Hand move- 
ments, pulse-rate, psychogalvanic reflex, etc., were 
mechanically recorded, both before and after the 
presentation of the stimulus. It was found that 
Caucasians differed from the Mongoloids in 18 out of 
40 comparisons, with differences in the psychogal- 
vanic reflex and involuntary movements of the 
hand occurring most often and in plethysmic reac- 
tions occurring seldom or never. In 9 comparisons 
the Mongoloids were more reactive than the Cauca- 
sians, and in 9, less reactive. The Chinese differed 
significantly from the Japanese in only 5 of the 40 
comparisons, with the Chinese being always more 
reactive than the Japanese. The Chinese differed 
from the Caucasians far less frequently than did the 
Japanese. The data are considered theoretically.— 
D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

3194. Strong, S. M. Social types in a minority 
group: formulation of a method. Amer. J. Sociol., 
1943, 48, 563-573.—A minority group (the Negro 
community in Chicago) provides data for this study 
utilizing the social type as the central concept. 
Social types, “constructs arrived at by the grou 
through abstraction and categorization [which ] 
emerge in communication,” are isolated empirically, 
and an attempt is made to ascertain their meaning 
in the life of the community and to indicate the 
lines of orientation out of which they emerge. It is 
believed that the empirical study of such indigenous 
types should offer a strategic means of learning the 
run of attention of a community, its main problems, 
and the definitions that are made with reference to 
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issues, crises, and special situations.—D. L. Glick 
(Arlington, Va.). 

3195. Watkins, J. G. Further opportunities for 
applied psychologists in offensive warfare. J. 
consult. Psychol., 1943, 7, 135—141.—Today there is 
urgent need of a radical, even though temporary, 
change in the basic approach of the applied psycholo- 
gist in his research—he must determine the factors 
which are destructive of human well-being and 
efficiency. Psychological warfare is an effective 
offensive weapon which should be closely coordi- 
nated with all other forms of warfare, military, 
naval, or economic, in the prosecution of this total 
war. Skillful use of rumor and fear, timing of air 
raids, and coordination of radio programs and 
leaflet dropping are specific topics discussed.— 
S. G. Dulsky (Rochester, N. Y.). 

3196. Wechsler, I. S. The neurotic conflict be- 
tween the individual and society. J. Mt Sinai Hosp. 
N. Y., 1942, 9, 835-841.—The author discards, 
much the same as psychology has, the all-or-none 
law of emotional traits. After pointing out the 
disadvantages of a neurotic society over a neurotic 
individual, reference is made to outstanding men of 
letters, arts, sciences, and religion who might well be 
considered queer today. Aspects of the philosophy 
of totalitarianism and of democratic government are 
discussed in relation to individual adjustment. In 
conclusion the author states “neurosis is the tribute 
which the group sometimes pays to the individual 
for levying on his ego to make him social.’’—A. 
Weider (N. Y. U. Medical College Clinic). 

3197. Woods, R. C., & Martin, L. R. Testing in 
musical education. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1943, 3, 
29-42.—578 pupils in the sixth grades of Cabell 
County, West Virginia, were administered the 
Kwalwasser-Dykema Music Ability Tests. Negroes 
were found superior to the white children and girls 
superior to boys. The type of community in which 
the children lived seemed to have a direct bearing 
on the scores. Children most retarded in school 
showed the poorest results, and children who had 
had previous training averaged a higher score than 
those who had not had training —W. F. Madden 
(U. S. Naval Reserve). 

3198. Zilboorg, G. Some primitive trends in 
civilized justice. J. crim. Psychopath., 1943, 4, 
599-604.—It is necessary to understand ancient 
customs and psychological attitudes as irrational 
reasons, springing from irrational impulses, for the 
existence of capital punishment before the latter can 
be abolished with conviction. The layman avidly 
follows the details of executions and passively ac- 
cepts capital punishment because of an unconscious 
sadistic revengefulness, as well as from the desire to 
gain emotional and moral security. Having allayed 
their own anxity as to what might happen to them 
if they did not condone an execution, these people 
can well afford to say that corporal punishment is 
horrible but apparently inevitable—P. S. de Q. 
Cabot (Simmons). 

[See also abstracts 2956, 3101, 3116, 3140, 3141, 

3154, 3223, 3237, 3259, 3275. } 
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3199. Baker, J. N. The press and crime. J. 
crim. Law Criminol., 1943, 33, 463-467.—Though 
newspapers foster crime through sensationalism, 
they retard it by threatening to expose complicity. 
Public opinion does not oppose crime publicity, but 
evidence indicates a reduction of crime when it no 
longer captures the headlines. State licensing of 
newspapers along with training in journalism schools 
of and campaigns among editors for constructive 
handling of crime news is recommended to reduce 
the harmful effects of publicity —L. M. Hanks, Jr. 
(Bennington). 


3200. Barnes, H. E., & Teeters, N. K. New 
horizons in criminology: the American crime prob- 
lem. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1943. Pp. xxvi 
+ 1069. $4.50.—This book is a comprehensive 
systematic synthesis of the existing knowledge and 
practice in the field of crime, criminals, punishment, 
and prisons. Part I, the new perspective on crime 
in contemporary America, covers the development of 
a civilized attitude toward crime, the nature of 
white-collar crime, relevant facts, and the present 
crime picture; Part II, factors favorable to criminal 
ity, covers traditional, geographical, ecological, 
constitutional, and cultural aspects; Part III is 
entitled apprehending, convicting, and sentencing 
criminals; Part IV, the historical origins of punish- 
ment for crime; Part V, the reform of the criminal 
law and the origins of the prison system; Part VI, 
the reformatory system and other developments in 
the prison system; Part VII, problems of prison 
administration and the reformation of criminals, 
covers labor, education, prisoner classification, self- 
government, release, and parole problems; Part VIII, 
special problems involved in dealing with delin- 
quents, covers the jail system, special social prob- 
lems and delinquency, with final chapters on the 
rational approach to crime and crime prevention 
programs. The book concludes with lists of selected 
references for each chapter, subject and name 
indices.— M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


3201. Blau, A. Childhood behavior disorders and 
delinquency. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1943, 27, 261—266. 
—The one positive feature of all antisocial behavior 
is the fact that it is aggressively self-indulgent and 
rebellious. Infantile behavior may be taken as the 
prototype of criminality. The child misbehaves 
because he is unhappy and has discovered this 
means of maintaining his emotional balance.—W. L. 
Wilkins (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


3202. Driinger, A. O problema da delinquéncia 
infantile areeducacao. Continuacfo. (The problem 
of juvenile delinquency and re-education. Continua- 
tion.) Bol. Serv. soc. Menores, S. Paulo, 1942, 2, No. 
2, 17-40.—See 17: 641. Further tabulations are 
presented giving case statistics on juvenile flight and 
theft, and re-education is discussed. Basic to 
juvenile delinquency in the cases studied is the 
economically precarious home. Besides modifying 
the surroundings, re-education must deal with the 
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psychological factors in the juvenile personalities.— 
H. D. Spoerl (American International College). 


3203. East, W. N., Stocks, P., & Young, H. T. P. 
The adolescent criminal; a medico~-sociological 
study of 4,000 male adolescents. London: Churchill, 
1942. Pp. xi+ 327. 45s.—[Abstracted review; 
original not seen. ] 4,000 boys from London and its 
environs referred from courts were investigated by 
visits to police, school headmasters, employers, and 
others, and the data statistically analyzed for 
hereditary and environmental causative factors. 
Sexual offenders showed higher incidence of familial 
insanity and mental retardation than did other 
offenders. Psychoneurosis was present in 2%, 
quarrelsomeness in 3%, immorality in 3%, and 
insanity in 6.4% of the family histories. Criminal 
family history was less frequent in cases of offenses 
against persons than in those against property. 
Among the 4,000 boys, 135 were mentally defective, 
while insanity occurred in .9% of cases, and epilepsy 
to the same extent.—G. S. Schwesinger (American 
Museum of Natural History). 


3204. Eliasberg, W. G. The acute psychosexual 
situation: legal meaning and diagnosis. J. crim. 
Law Criminol., 1943, 33, 443-456.—The need exists 
in many judicial cases for establishing a sexual 
motive for an offense. A criterion for such motiva- 
tion is offered in a history of the defendant, which 
shows a sudden change from positive erotic to sado- 
masochistic behavior. Though cases of sexual 
motivation exist which do not fit this pattern, e.g., 
exhibitionism, sexual motivation cannot be doubted 
when this criterion is fulfilled —L. M. Hanks, Jr. 
(Bennington). 

3205. Good, R. Malingering. Brit. med. J., 1942, 
Part 2, 359-362.—Cases of malingering in the 
armed services are described. It is concluded that 
malingerers are mostly psychopathic with no guilt- 
feelings regarding their offense. Although the symp- 
toms are consciously assumed and exploited, their 
selection is dependent upon unrecognized maso- 
chistic and very infantile dependent attitudes. 
Disposal of malingerers in wartime should be de- 
termined chiefly by considerations of morale and 
efficiency.—D. A. Grant (Wisconsin). 

3206. Habbe, S. Treatment programs in Ameri- 
can training schools for delinquents. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1943, 7, 142-159.—Data for this study 
were obtained by questionnaires mailed in June, 
1942, to 180 American training schools; 76 question- 
naires were returned, and of these 70 were complete 
enough for use. The questions covered the following 
topics: physical facilities for a treatment program, 
specialized personnel for a treatment program, 
techniques of treatment, special mental hygiene 
treatment program, phases of general treatment 
program, treatment of disciplinary cases, miscel- 
laneous treatment procedures, and philosophy of 
institutional care of delinquents. It is concluded 
that the 1942 training school program, as revealed 
by the questionnaires, is alive and vital.—S. G. 
Dulsky (Rochester, N. Y.). 





CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 


3207. Hill, D., Sargant, W., & Heppenstall, M. E. 
A case of matricide. Lancet, 1943, 244, Part 1, 
526—527.—The authors report use of the EEG in 
supplying evidence in the case of a young man 
accused of the murder of his mother and found guilty 
but insane.—C. K. Trueblood (Cambridge, Mass.). 


3208. Kaufman, S. H. A therapeutic survey of 
one hundred consecutive cases of robbery. J. 
crim. Psychopath., 1943, 4, 629-638.—The results 
of an analysis of psychological and sociological data 
on 100 men committed to a penitentiary because of 
robbery were consistent with findings of other 
investigators regarding criminal statistics. Most 
subjects did not present clear-cut psychiatric syn- 
dromes while about one fourth appeared to be 
primarily sociological problems. While therapy 
should be the primary aim of classification, no new 
scheme is presented.—P. S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 


3209. Loudet, O., & Ciafardo, R. Inconsciencia 
por embriaguez del suefio: la unidad logica y 
dramatica en el ensuefio. (Unconsciousness due to 
confusion of the dream; the logical and dramatic 
unity of the dream state.) Rev. Psiquiat. Crim., B. 
Aires, 1941, 6, 283—292.—This is a clinical and 
medicolegal report of a case which brings up the 
questions of the relations between emotional prob- 
lems in the waking life and dreams closely concerned 
with them, the continuity of waking and dream life, 
and legal responsibility for crimes committed during 
the confusion of waking. The deep and specific 
emotional quality of the dream distinguishes it from 
waking activity and explains why it may be the 
cause of acts on awaking. The persistence of sub- 
conscious dream activity for several minutes after 
waking produces a state intermediate between sleep- 
ing and waking. Memory for this period is always 
rudimentary, and real happenings may appear in 
consciousness as dreams.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, 
Md.). 

3210. Penrose, L. S. A note on the statistical 
relationship between mental deficiency and crime 
in the United States. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1943, 47, 
462—466.—The statistical relationship between men- 
tal defect, epilepsy, and conviction for crime in the 
United States is given. ‘‘The facts brought forward 
show certain resemblances to data collected from 
European and South African sources. The United 
States data support the view, previously based upon 
European data only, that attention to mental 
hygiene and ascertainment of mental deficiency are 
important factors to the prevention of crime in the 
community.”"—M. W. Kuenzel (Children’s Home, 
Cincinnati, O.). 

3211. Pense, A. W. The problem of the male 
defective delinquent in the state school. Amer. J. 
ment. Def., 1943, 47, 467-472.—Under existing New 
York statutes there is no means of transfer from 
state schools to institutions for male defective de- 
linquents. Such cases collect in the state schools. 
The system should be corrected. Analysis of the 
discharge records of 100 defective males who were 
sentenced later on to penal institutions suggests the 
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problems these boys present.—M. W. Kuenzel 
(Children’s Home, Cincinnati, O.). 

3212. Roche, P. Q. Masochistic motives in 
criminal behavior. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 
1943, 49, 630-633.—Abstract. 

3213. Rojas, N. [The perverse constitution and 
legal responsibility. ] Arch. Med. leg., Argent., 1941, 
11, 3-12.—[Abstracted review; original not seen. ] 
The term perverse constitution to denote a type of 
psychopathic personality is defined. This abnormal- 
ity predominately occurs in the affective-instinctive- 
moral sphere, while intellectual capacity remains 
more or less intact. The criminal with perverse 
constitution is abnormal but not insane; he knows 
right from wrong but cannot inhibit his anti-social 
actions; he is dangerous in the juridicial sense and 
incorrigible in the medical and pedagogical sense. 
The writer hopes that the term moral insanity will 
be discarded and offers a clinically derived classifica- 
tion of constitutional and acquired forms of per- 
verse constitution; he discusses the significance of 
the classification for penal codes——P. S. de Q. 
Cabot (Simmons). 

3214. Rojas, N., & Ferrer Sanchi, A. [Hypo- 
glycemia in delinquents. ] Arch. Med. leg., Argent., 
1941, 11, 29-35.—[Abstracted review; original 
not seen. |] Previous investigations have shown that 
crimes committed by individuals with hypoglycemia 
can be attributed to the accompanying irritability, 
impulsiveness, anxiety, and partial or complete 
amnesia, which might be explained on the basis of 
metabolic disturbances with autotoxicity. Hypo- 
glycemia may be either spontaneous or induced. 
In 129 institutionalized delinquents tested for hypo- 
glycemia no correlation was found between the type 
of crime and the degree of hypoglycemia; but when 
the data were considered as a whole, blood sugar 
content was on the average one third lower than in 
physiologically normal subjects. The final conclu- 
sion that hypoglycemia may be related to criminal 
tendency, should be regarded as only a working 
hypothesis.—P. S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 

3215. Serebrinsky, B. El psicodiagnostico de 
Rorschach en los homicidas. (The psychodiagnostics 
of Rorschach in homicides.) Cérdoba: 1941. Pp. 
198. 

3216. Serebrinsky, B. Psicodiagnostico de Ror- 
schach e inventario personal de Bernreuter en los 
homicidas. (Rorschach’s test and Bernreuter’s 
personality inventory in homicides.) Rev. Psiquiat. 
Crim., B. Aires, 1941, 6, 602—610.—Serebrinsky 
made a comparative statistical analysis of the 
Rorschach test and Bernreuter inventory on 131 
homicides. By both methods the great majority of 
the subjects showed emotional instability. The 
most interesting finding was the relation between 
color and movement responses and certain aspects of 
the inventory. Neurotic tendency (introversion, 
emotional instability) was connected with color 
responses. Their predominance was, in fact, a 
measure of neuroticism according to the inventory. 
Movement answers were apparently allied to self- 
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sufficiency and domination. The tendency to 
dominate was low, but higher among the introverts 
than the extraverts. Although these results express 
only an orientation and may be affected by the 
conditions of prison life, they are pertinent because 
few attempts have been made to corroborate the 
results of the Rorschach test by other psychological 
measures.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

3217. Spirer, J. The psychology of irresistible 
impulse. J. crim. Law Criminol., 1943, 33, 457-462. 
—The legal term irresistible impulse covers offenses 
which are beyond the will of the perpetrator to 
control. Psychologically the impulses for criminal 
acts vary along a continuum of resistibility and are 
difficult to categorize as resistible or irresistible. 
Rather than make such a distinction, the author 
advocates substitution of the concept of rehabilita- 
tion for the current concepts of responsibility and 
retribution.— L. M. Hanks, Jr. (Bennington). 


[See also abstract 3107. ] 


INDUSTRIAL AND PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


3218. Anderson, R. N. Review of clerical tests 
(1929-1942). Occupations, 1943, 21, 654-660.— 
The author reviews the 6 tests of clerical aptitude 
published in the last 13 years. These are: Minnesota 
Vocational Test for Clerical Workers; Detroit 
Clerical Aptitude Examination; Standard Clerical 
Profile Test; Chicago Test of Clerical Promise; 
O’ Rourke Clerical Aptitude Test, Clerical Problems, 
and Reasoning Test; and the General Clerical Test, 
PCI Selection Form 20. Each test is described and 
evaluated. Comparing these tests with those pub- 
lished prior to 1929, the author finds “‘some signs of 
progress,” but warns against predicting success in 
clerical occupations on the basis of these tests.—G. 


S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 


3219. [Anon.] Psychology for the fighting man: 
training makes the soldier. IJnfaniry /., 1948, 52, 
No. 5, 33-38.—This article, the fifth of a series 
(see 17: 2441), is introduced with one and one-half 
pages of general description of the psychological 
theory of military training. Following the introduc- 
tion there are subdivisions entitled: shortcuts in 
learning skills; how to speed training; how to study 
books, manuals, and lessons; rapid reading; solving 
problems; memorizing; and plateaus of learning.— 
N. R. Bartlett (Brown). 

3220. [Anon.] The Army Specialized Training 
Program; a brief survey of the essential facts. J. 
educ. Sociol., 1943, 16, 543—550.—The sole purpose 
of the Army Specialized Training Program is to 
provide needed technicians and specialists. Trainees 
are selected for and continued in the program on the 
basis of 5 types of tests: (1) The routine Army phys- 
ical examination is given. (2) The Army General 
Classification Test is administered; soldiers attain- 
ing a score of 110 or over are eligible for the next 
screening device. (3) The Army Specialized Train- 
ing Division Test (officially known as ASTD Test 
OCT-2, X-3) is administered to eligible men after 
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9 weeks of the basic training period. On the basis 
of this test and a personal interview, men may be 
placed in training at a college, at either the basic or 
advanced level. (4) Above the tenth week of each 
12-week training period, men in the college programs 
are given standardized achievement tests in which 
they must show aptitude for officer training and for 
the program curricula. (5) Subjective leadership 
ratings are made during the basic and specialized 
training. The ASTP is rigorous and prepares men 
more quickly for their future duties than would be 
the case if they were deferred as civilian students.— 
H. A. Gibbard (Brown). 

3221. Barr, E. O. Flying men and medicine: 
the effects of flying upon the human body. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls, 1943. Pp. 269. $2.50. 

222. Bell, D. E. The problem of functional dis- 
ease as seen in industry. Canad. med. Ass. J., 1943, 
48, 108—-110.—A conservative estimate as to the 
proportion of time lost following industrial injury 
that is due solely to functional conditions is approxi- 
mately 20%. The incidence of neurosis is steadily 
increasing.—J. E. Zerga (War Manpower Commis- 
sion). 

3223. Bois, J. S. A. The morale of the fighting 
soldier. Bull. Canad. Psychol. Ass., 1943, 3, 17—20. 
—Canadian officers of the last war and the present 
war were asked to characterize their most reliable 
men. The most important attributes noted were: 
physical endurance, moral endurance (self-suffi- 
ciency), interest in his weapons, self-discipline, 
determination (for fighting), extra-military knowl- 
edge, pride in unit, understanding of the British, 
opposition to the enemy (distinguished from hatred), 
release from tension and boredom, ambition for 
personal advancement, and proficiency in sports. 
he shortcomings of this investigation are pointed 
out.— F. W. Finger (Virginia). 

3224. Brown, M. The mental health of workers. 
Industr. Med., 1943, 12, 148-150.—An understand- 
ing of the problems affecting the mental health of 
workers, and attempts to solve these problems, re- 
sult in more efficient industrial production, with 
less accidents and waste, from happier and healthier 
employees.—J/J. E. Zerga (War Manpower Com- 
mission). 

3225. Carskadon, T. R. Workers and bosses are 
human. Publi. Affairs Pamphi., 1943, No. 76. Pp. 
32.—See Educ. Abstr. 8: 535. 

3226. Directorate Personnel Selection. Person- 
nel selection in the Canadian army. Bull. Canad. 
psychol. Ass., 1943, 3, 14-15.—The personnel selec- 
tion program involves a “personal psychology” by 
means of which prompt allocation and later adjust- 
ments can be made. Data are obtained concerning 
(1) relevant details of the soldier's behavioral pattern 
(from interview), (2) his physical abilities (from 
medical examination), and (3) his learning capacity 
(from administration of Revised Examination M).— 
F. W. Finger (Virginia). 

3227. ling, E. Psychiatrische Hinweise zur 
militirischen Fiihrerauslese, unter besonderer Be- 
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riicksichtigung charakterologischer und erbbiolog- 
ischer Gesichtspunkte. (Psychiatric hints on the 
selection of military leaders, with special regard to 
characterological and heredobiological considera- 
tions.) Dtsch. Militardrst, 1942, 7, 353—363.—[Ab- 
stracted review; original not seen.] Psychological 
and other tests and day-to-day observation in the 
training center eliminate the intellectually unfit, 
especially those who are not sufficiently critical and 
cannot make decisions in an emergency, or lack 
organizing ability. But most important is person- 
ality, which must be assessed by the psychiatrist 
in a special interview, without the subject’s knowl- 
edge. All possible records of the subject’s history 
are also used. Education must not be overrated. 
Slight character defects are most dangerous, because 
they might pass unnoticed. Some psychopathic 
tendencies become apparent only as the result of the 
hardships of military training. Political reliability 
and physical and psychological endurance are pre- 
requisites, as are grit, ambition, and drive. The 
health of the forebears and the “social dynamic” 
of the family must also be investigated. Members 
of military families are particularly good officer 
material.—H. L. Ansbacher (Brown). 


3228. Line, W., & Griffin, J. D. M. Personnel 
selection in the army. Canad. med. Ass. J., 1943, 
48, 394-399.—The authors sketch personnel selec- 
tion in the Canadian Army, and discuss the contri- 
bution of psychology, psychiatry, and education 
toward the improvement of fighting efficiency and 
morale.—J. E. Zerga (War Manpower Commission). 


3229. Mange, R., & Bologna, I. Seleccfo racional 
do pessoal de escritoria. (Rational selection of 
office personnel.) Sado Paulo: Centro Ferrovidrio de 
Ensino e Seleccao Profissional, 1940. Pp. 19. 


3230. Poole, F. E. The Humm-Wadsworth Tem- 
perament Scale. IJndustr. Med., 1942, 2, 260—263.— 
The author, medical director of Lockheed-Vega, 
Burbank, California, discusses the components of 
temperament measured by the Humm-Wadsworth 
Temperament Scale in relation to job performance 
of Lockheed-Vega employees, and concludes that 
the test as a supplement to the regular interview and 
selection practice has had apparent good results.— 
J. E. Zerga (War Manpower Commission). 


3231. Ross, W. D., Dancey, T. E., & Brown, F. T. 
Rorschach scores of parachute troopers in training. 
Bull. Canad. psychol. Ass., 1943, 3, 26-27.—A Ror- 
schach group test was given to 65 volunteers ac- 
cepted for parachute training and 35 who had failed 
to complete such training for reasons presumably 
related to personality factors. The second group 
differed significantly from the first in having a lower 
mean number of responses, a greater variation in 
number of responses per slide, and a greater number 
of failures to respond. These characteristics are 
typical of unstable and neurotic subjects. It is 
necessary to conclude, however, that “the group 
Rorschach, by itself, cannot provide a criterion for 
prediction of the remaining paratroopers unlikely 
to complete their course when these have already 
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been selected by personal interview.”—F. W. 
Finger (Virginia). 

3232. Seidenfeld, M. A. Training linguistically 
handicapped and mentally limited personnel in the 
military service. J. educ. Psychol., 1943, 34, 26—34. 
—Many who are linguistically handicapped through 
illiteracy or lack of acquaintance with the English 
language and also many of those who are of limited 
intelligence can, through special training, be made 
available for military service. This requires the 
identification of such persons and their classification 
by tests, and their placement in appropriate instruc- 
tional groups under the commanding officers of their 
respective units. It necessitates also the develop- 
ment and administration of efficient programs of 
instruction, including the selection of adequate 
instructors and text materials, and the determina- 
tion of readiness for reassignment in a regular train- 
ing unit. Such a program has been under way for 
over a year and has already contributed to the effective 
man-power in the Army.—E. B. Mallory (Wellesley). 

3233. Selling, L. S. Feeble-minded drivers. 
Amer. J. ment. Def., 1943, 47, 337-341.—One-third 
of the cases referred for mental-hygiene study by 
judges of the Traffic Court, Detroit, were feeble- 
minded (I1Q’s 43-72). Thus, more stringent regula- 
tion of defectives who might become drivers should 
be instituted. Examination in special clinics for all 
candidates for licenses would be impossible at 
present, but several screening devices could be used, 
such as the examination of chronic offenders, access 
by state licensing authorities to registration files 
of known defectives, and use of special questions 
asked at the time examiners test drivers to weed out 
those needing to be checked by psychologically 
trained personnel—M. W. Kuenzel (Children’s 
Home, Cincinnati, O.). 

3234. Smith, M. An introduction to industrial 
psychology. London: Cassell & Co., 1943. Pp. 264. 
5s.—Given are (1) a brief but comprehensive discus- 
sion of the nature of industrial fatigue and how it is 
affected by material conditions in factories, methods 
of work, and hours of labor, and (2) a more detailed 
consideration of the psychological factors involved: 
individual differences in aptitude, temperament and 
social reactions, and their relations to the organiza- 
tion and social relationships of industry. The re- 
sults of maladjustment to industrial conditions are 
described as they appear in overt behavior and in 
illness, physical and psychological—M. D. Vernon 
(Cambridge). 

3235. White, M. S. The value of the pseudo- 
isochromatic color vision test in original applicants 
for military flying. Eye, Ear, Nose Thr. Mon., 1943, 
22, 140-143. 


[See also abstracts 2966, 2970, 2998, 3005, 3006, 
3020, 3072, 3122, 3154. | 
EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
(incl. Vocational Guidance) 


3236. Artley, A.S. The appraisal of reading com- 
prehension. J. educ. Psychol., 1943, 34, 55-60.— 


PSYCHOLOGY 3232-3240 


Reading comprehension is not an undifferentiated 
ability. Between various sub-tests purporting to 
measure different factors in reading skill inter- 
correlations were found to be positive but not high. 
It has also been found that an individual's reading 
score may depend somewhat on the subject matter 
of the selections employed. There is therefore need 
of reading survey tests which require a number of 
different types of responses, and for tests which are 
sufficiently diagnostic to indicate reading needs in 
the several instructional fields—E. B. Mallory 
(Wellesley). 

3237. Bateman, R. M. The construction and 
evaluation of a scale to measure attitude toward 
any educational program. J. educ. Res., 1943, 36, 
502—506.—T wo alternate forms of a scale for measur- 
ing attitude toward an educational program are 
presented. The method of constructing the scale 
and the theory underlying its construction are dis- 
cussed. There is an account of the use of the scale 
in a study of the attitudes of high school students 
toward a specific program.—M. Murphy (Penn- 
sylvania). 

3238. Beebe-Center, J. G. Educational psychol- 
ogy in Brazil. Harv. educ. Rev., 1942, 12, 269—282.— 
Until 1930 education in Brazil was decentralized and 
in the hands of states, districts, or territories. 
Since that time the role of the federal government 
in education has greatly increased. The last decade 
has seen: (1) the development of vocational educa- 
tion and guidance, as illustrated by schools for the 
selection, training, and improvement of railroad 
personnel, a service for the selection and training 
of maritime workers, etc.; (2) an attempt to adapt 
non-vocational schools for the practical require- 
ments of the people; (3) federal subsidy of institu- 
tions for the education of retarded and maladjusted 
children; and (4) the establishment of an Institute 
of Educational Research, which has led to work by 
Alves on mental testing, Antipoff on the nature- 
nurture problem, and Rudolfer on the play of 
children. In general, the main feature of educational 
psychology in Brazil is its utilitarian tendency, with 
its close relation to education itself, the close connec- 
tion between educational administrators and educa- 
tional psychologists, and its emphasis on the nature- 
nurture problem.—C. G. Mueller (Brown). 


3239. Berdie, R. F. A procedure for obtaining 
representative local norms. J. consult. Psychol., 
1943, 7, 160—-163.—The difference between a set of 
local norms and a set of norms supplied by the test 
publisher is indicated, and the need for utilizing 
local norms is emphasized. A method is described 
(setting up a theoretical distribution that is pro- 
portionately representative of the large population 
and selecting a sample to match) which is practical 
for psychological clinics and institutions wishing 
representative norms but unable to test their entire 
populations.—S. G. Dulsky (Rochester, N. Y.). 

3240. Bordin, E. S. A theory of vocational in- 


terests as dynamic phenomena. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt, 1943, 3, 49-66.—With some refinements on 
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H. D. Carter's description of vocational interests as 
dynamic phenomena, a basic theory can be stated 
as follows: “In answering a Strong Vocational In- 
terest test an individual is expressing his acceptance 
of a particular view or concept of himself in terms 
of occupational stereotypes.” Two corollaries are 
given to help clarify this statement: The degree of 
clarity of an interest type will vary positively (1) 
with the degree of acceptance of the occupational 
stereotype as self-descriptive, and (2) with the degree 
of knowledge of the true occupational stereotype. 
After a review of some of the preliminary evidence on 
these problems, several predictions are made on the 
relationship between the father’s occupation and 
the son's measured interests, personality and interest 
type, claimed and measured interests, and on the 
continuity of interest type.—W. F. Madden (U. S. 
Naval Reserve). 

3241. Cronbach, L. J. Measuring knowledge of 
precise word meaning. J. educ. Res., 1943, 36, 528— 
534.—It is often important to determine how pre- 
cisely a student understands a word rather than 
whether he can pass a single-item test on the word. 
The author describes the use of the multiple true- 
false technique, and gives examples of this test form 
in several subject felds—M. Murphy (Pennsyl- 
vania). 

3242. Curtis, F. D., Darling, W. C., & Sherman, 
N.H. A study of the relative values of two modifi- 
cations of the true-false test. J. educ. Res., 1943, 36, 
517—527.—In both of the modifications described 
one or more words are underlined in each statement. 
In one modification, called Form II, the pupil is 
required to decide whether a statement is true or 
false, and, if it is false, to make it true by changing 
one or more words that are not underlined. In the 
other modification, Form III, false statements are 
to be made true by changing one or more words 
which are underlined. Neither of the two forms 
possesses marked advantages over the other, but in 
practice both seem to develop in pupils more careful 
analysis of each statement than does the conven- 
tional true-false test—M. Murphy (Pennsylvania). 


3243. Dice, L. K. An experimental study of two 
methods of teaching beginning reading: the direct 
versus the preparatory approach. J. educ. Res., 
1943, 36, 535-545.—In the direct approach, as con- 
trasted with the preparatory approach commonly 
employed, the book is used at once, and the reader 
is first introduced to the story as a whole; apprecia- 
tion of meaning is primary, vocabulary recognition 
is secondary; the psychological foundation is the 
concept of the whole as developed by Gestalt 
psychology rather than the S-R bond theory of 
learning. The author describes in detail an experi- 
mental study comparing the two approaches. The 
results were in favor of the direct approach, and 
this was particularly true for the low-ability sections. 
—M. Murphy (Pennsylvania). 


3244. Eaton, M. T. Survey of abilities of high 
school seniors in 21 counties of Indiana. Res. Bull. 
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Ind. Dep. publ. Instruct., 1942, No.2. Pp. vi + 48.— 
This report represents scores on the 1941 American 
Council on Education Psychological Examination of 
2753 seniors enrolled in 133 high schools distributed 
over 21 Indiana counties. The results are organized 
by counties, and data are presented for each school 
in terms of both college freshman and high school 
senior norms. As a group the students are relatively 
weaker on the L tests than on the Q tests. In terms 
of total test score 21% are in the upper 50% of the 
college freshman distribution. There is great varia- 
tion in mean scores among the different schools and 
among the counties, although no one area of the 
state tests markedly higher or lower than the others. 
—R. C. Strassburger (St. Joseph’s College for 
Women). 

3245. Eaton, M. T. A survey of the language 
arts achievement of sixth grade children in 18 
counties and 6 cities in Indiana. Res. Bull. Ind. 
Dep. publ. Instruct., 1942, No. 3. Pp. vii + 75.— 
In this state-wide survey scores on the Intermediate 
Language Arts Tests of the Stanford Achievement 
Test for 5488 sixth grade pupils in 313 schools are 
represented. The data are presented separately 
for each of the counties and cities covered in the 
inquiry, and median scores for each class on the 4 
tests are shown. The total group measures well 
below the grade norm on all of the tests, with the 
greatest deviation appearing in language usage. 
No county or city scores above the norm on word 
meaning or spelling, and only two reach the norm 
on paragraph meaning or language usage. The city 
schools as a whole excel the county schools on all 4 
tests. In comparison with pupils in 8-month schools, 
pupils in 84 to 9}-month schools reach a superior 
level in the language arts.—R. C. Strassburger (St. 
Joseph’s College for Women). 


3246. Fredenburgh, F. A. A critical analysis of 
textbooks surveying the field of guidance and stu- 
dent personnel. Occupations, 1943, 21, 646-653.— 
The author presents both qualitative and quantita- 
tive analyses of 14 guidance texts published since 
1932. Tables show the relative amounts of space 
devoted to 34 major topics in guidance, and the 
final summary of rankings.—G. S. Speer (Central 
YMCA College). 


3247. Hutson, P. W., & Webster, A. D. An 
experiment in the educational and vocational guid- 
ance of tenth-grade pupils. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 
1943, 3, 3—-22.—222 tenth grade pupils who had been 
given a program of individual and group counseling 
were compared with 249 eleventh grade pupils who 
had been allowed to make their educational and 
vocational choices without the benefit of counseling. 
The results were: (1) The experimental group showed 
appreciably greater evidence of selection of college 
in accordance with their probability of success. 
(2) Both groups showed a tendency for choices in 
occupational fields that are already overcrowded. 
However, relatively small numbers of the experi- 
mental group chose the professional fields. (3) Com- 
mensurate with their abilities, the experimental 
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group made better choices of elective subjects.— 
W. F. Madden (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

3248. Jackson, D. D., & Irvin, W. B. The unit 
method of learning and ar Lubbock, Tex.: 
Technical College Bookstore, 1942. Pp. 340. $3.00. 

3249. Jackson, R. W. B., & Ferguson, G. A. 
A plea for a functional approach to test construction. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1943, 3, 23-28.—Unless a 
test enables us to discriminate, it possesses little or 
no usefulness as a measuring instrument. Most 
workers in the field believe that the scores of a test 
must be normally distributed and then choose test 
items with this in mind. The authors feel that the 
proper approach to the problem is to forget the idea 
of normal distribution of ability and to concentrate 
on the definition of exactly what the test is to do, 
i.e., define the kind of discrimination we wish to 
achieve and then construct a test which will do 
exactly what is required—W. F. Madden (U. S. 
Naval Reserve). 

3250. Jager, H. A. Guidance for essential occu- 
pations and the armed forces. Sch. Coll. Picmit, 
1943, 3, 11-15. Also Bull. nat. Ass. sec. Sch. Prin., 
1943, 27, 51-56.—See Educ. Abstr. 8: 548. 


3251. Kirk, S. A., & Stevens, I. A pre-academic 
curriculum for slow-learning children. Amer. J. 
ment. Def., 1943, 47, 396-405.—The curriculum was 
developed 2.5 years ago in a Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
school for a group of approximately 20 children 
ranging in age from 7 to 10, and in IQ from 50 to 70. 
Maturation through delay in academic learning was 
recognized. Incorporated in the curriculum were 
games and activities aiming to develop: attitudes 
and work habits, language, quantitative thinking, 
higher thought processes, visual discrimination and 
memory, auditory discrimination and memory, mo- 
tor coordination, and speech training. To date 
the program has not resulted in any significant 
changes in IQ’s, but it has made for marked changes 
in behavior, and an interest in learning to read has 
been noted.—M. W. Kuenzel (Children’s Home, 
Cincinnati, O.). 

3252. Markey, O. B., Gerard, M. W.., Finley, M., 
Liss, E., & Zachry, C. B. Orthopsychiatry and the 
profession of education. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1943, 13, 266-284.—The purpose of this symposium 
was to describe the development of learning from 
birth through the college experience, with emphasis 
on the emotional and social aspects of growth. The 
place of the teacher in relation to both the group and 
the individual child both in and out of classroom 
life was one of the factors stressed.—R. E. Perl 
(New York City). 

3253. Marzolf, S. S. Student rating of collegiate 
expectations. J. educ. Psychol., 1943, 34, 1-15.—61 
statements, descriptive of possible outcomes of a 
teacher education course, were rated as to desirabil- 
ity by 275 students and 33 members of the faculty 
in Illinois State Normal University. The median 
rating, the rank, and Q were found for each item, 
and correlations with class rank were computed, 
using epsilon. Statements representing altruistic 
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outcomes were ranked highest, and followed, in or- 
der, by professional, cultural, and personal adjust- 
ment, preeminence, and extrinsic aims. A few of 
the trends in opinion corresponded to class rank; 
for instance, ‘‘to help young people to develop their 
greatest usefulness’’ stands higher for the more 
advanced students. Student judgment, if it may be 
evaluated on the basis‘ of faculty beliefs in such 
matters, is fairly sound.—E. B. Mallory (Wellesley). 


3254. Morgan, D. H. Vocational aptitudes of 
the visually handicapped as demonstrated in trade 
schools. Outlook for Blind, 1943, 37, 125-129. 


3255. Remmers, H. H., & Gage, N. L. Educa- 
tional measurement and evaluation. New York: 
Harper, 1943. Pp. ix + 580. $3.25.—‘‘The book 
... is... concerned with providing the methods 
and techniques for obtaining the facts and evalua- 
tive data necessary for valid guidance.’’ The fore- 
word is devoted to a discussion of the reasons for 
evaluation. The rest of the volume is divided into 
two sections to present: achievement of instruc- 
tional objectives, physical aspects of pupils, mental 
abilities, emotional and social adjustment, attitudes, 
environment and background, achievement testing, 
constructing short-answer tests, choosing standard- 
ized tests, product and procedure evaluation, es- 
say testing, evaluating physical aspects of pupils, 
general mental abilities, special abilities, adjust- 
ment, attitudes and related aspects, environment 
and background, the teacher, and administering the 
evaluating program. The last two chapters are de- 
voted to a summary of statistical concepts which 
teachers in training are likely to need. The appen- 
dix gives a list of publishers of tests —W. F. Madden 
(U. S. Naval Reserve). 

3256. Ter Keurst, A. J., & Bugbee, R. E. A test 
on scientific method. J. educ. Res., 1943, 36, 489- 
501.—A test on scientific method, consisting of 50 
multiple-choice items, is given in its entirety, and 
the method of constructing the test is described. 
The test was found to differentiate reliably between 
students rated good and rated poor by their instruc- 
tors in scientific subjects. Percentile standards for 
college freshmen are given.—M. Murphy (Penn- 
sylvania). 

3257. Trimble, H. C., & Cronbach, L. J. A 
practical procedure for the rigorous interpretation 
of test-retest scores in terms of pupil growth. J. 
educ. Res., 1943, 36, 481-488.—A graphic procedure 
is described by means of which pupils’ initial and 
final scores can be compared and pupil growth can 
be evaluated. It shows whether the student has 
improved, and also compares his improvement with 
that of other pupils in a similar period. The chart 
is based on statistical methods, and its construction 
requires a knowledge of statistics. Once constructed, 
however, it can be used and interpreted by the class- 
room teacher. The authors describe the method of 
constructing the chart and give a sample.—M. 
Murphy (Pennsylvania). 

3258. Whitney, F. L. The elements of research. 
(Rev. ed.) New York: Prentice-Hall, 1942. Pp. 
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xix + 497. $3.75.—This book for beginners in 
research is a revision of the 1937 edition. Science 
and research are shown to be like well-ordered re- 
flective thinking, proceeding from a felt need to a 
solution. General methods of selecting and in- 
vestigating a problem are discussed, and more spe- 
cific research methods, i.e. descriptive, historical, 
experimental, philosophical, prognostic, sociological, 
creative, and curriculum-making, are treated in 
separate chapters. The four appendices include 
institutional reports of graduate theses, educational 
research problems, educational research sources, 
and a bibliography of four federal surveys of educa- 
tion.—H. F. Rothe (Minnesota). 


3259. Witty, P.. & Theman, V. A follow-up 
study of the educational attainment of gifted 
Negroes. J. educ. Psychol., 1943, 34, 35-47.— 
Negro youth whose 1Q’s ranged from 120 to 200 in 
1934 were re-studied in 1940 by achievement tests, 
questionnaires, and school records. Their educa- 
tional attainment was above average but lower than 
has been found for other gifted groups. Interest in 
school was as great or greater than that of superior 
white pupils. School marks and rank in class 
were similar for this and other gifted groups. The 
authors regard the general level of attainment as 
gratifying in view of the very meager opportunities 
open to some of the individuals studied.—EZ. B. 
Mallory (Wellesley). 


[See also abstracts 3157, 3197, 3232, 3270, 3280. | 
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3260. Armstrong, C. P. Tests as diagnostic aids 
in clinical practice. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1943, 47, 
270-276.—The 1916 Stanford-Binet differentiates 
inferior ability due to mental defect from inferior 
ability due to mental impairment better than either 
the new Forms L and M, or the Bellevue-Wechsler 
test, due to its many cues to the higher thought 
processes and the arrangement of its tests beyond 
year 13.—M. W. Kuenszel (Children's Home, Cin- 
cinnati, O.). 

3261. Hebb, D. O., & Morton, N. W. The 
McGill Adult Comprehension Examination: “Verbal 
Situation” and “Picture Anomaly” Series. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1943, 34, 16-25.—The “verbal situation” 
and “picture anomaly” series of the McGill Adult 
Comprehension Examination were devised to sup- 
plement the more abstract problems of existing tests. 
They involve judgments of human behavior in 
common situations. Standardized on hospital ward 
patients and subjects hired at an employment bureau, 
they were given over an age range of 16-65. Norms 
are reported by decades and compared with mean 
Stanford Vocabulary scores for the same subjects. 
Retest reliability is .92 or higher. Validity, as 
measured by inter-series correlation and correlation 
with the vocabulary test, is shown by coefficients 
between .59 and .85. The authors adopt the posi- 
tion that “it is misleading to suppose that one can 
measure intelligence by the available methods,” but 
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these tests ‘‘measure a kind of cultural comprehen- 
sion which . . . may provide a better basis for 
estimating or rati on ietaonate than many current 
tests.”—E. B. Mal y (Wellesley). 

3262. Mitchell, M. B. The Revised Stanford- 
Binet for university students. J. educ. Res., 1943, 
36, 507—511.—The Revised Stanford-Binet was given 
to a sampling of University of Iowa freshmen in 
liberal arts, and to an entire senior class in the 
School of Medicine. Correlation with freshman 
gate was .64, and with grades for 4 years in Medical 

hool it was .15. The latter low correlation is 
attributed to the high selection of the group and the 
limitations of the test at the upper level.—WM. 
Murphy (Pennsylvania). 

3263. Spache, G. The vocabulary tests of the 
Revised Stanford-Binet as independent measures 
of intelligence. J. educ. Res., 1943, 36, 512—516.— 
MA’s derived from the vocabulary section of the 
Stanford-Binet scale predict with a fair degree of ac- 
curacy MA's derived from the entire scale (r = .915). 
If the definition test is taken as a lower extension of 
the vocabulary series, prediction compares favorably 
with prediction by the vocabulary alone. MA's de- 
rived from the picture vocabulary test may be used 
to predict MA’s on the entire scale with fair ac- 
curacy, particularly among subjects with chrono- 
logical ages of less than 4 years, 1 month.—WM. 
Murphy (Pennsylvania). 
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3264. Acosta, T. R. de. Psicoterapia en la in- 
fancia. (Psychotherapy in childhood.) Rev. Psi- 
quiat. Crim., B. Aires, 1942, 7, 483-490.—The 
author reviews the aims, significance, and methods of 
psychotherapy in childhood. Its purpose is not the 
disappearance of symptoms, but the restoration of 
normal development. Free and supervised play are 
the methods of choice for the majority of patients. 
Several cases successfully treated by this method 
are reported.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


3265. Bovet, L. L’onychophagie. Contribution 
a étude de la pathologie de la personne. (Nail 
biting. Contribution to the study of the pathology 
of the person.) Schweiz. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1942, 50, 14—59.—This study of 436 nail biters illus- 
trates overdetermination of asymptom. Both phylo- 
genetically and ontogenetically nail biting represents 
primarily autoaggression and destruction (‘‘tooth 
and nail”). The anxiety factor is masked by vari- 
ous others, all characterized by forced suspension of 
activity, e.g. masochistic pleasure of exasperation. 
As to choice of discharge, jaw movements in genera! 
as outlets for tension are more important than usually 
recognized. Nail biting gives a maximum subjective 
effect by inconspicuous, socially inoffensive means. 
It is rarely the resort of very abnormal children. 
Another root of nail biting is probably in the collec- 
tive unconscious (magic significance of the nail). 
Although the children are of the “nervous’’ type, 
analytic study often yields little concrete material 
because the habit creates little conflict. It has 
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slight intrinsic significance, but if attacked directly 
it may become secondarily neuroticized.—M. E. 
Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

3266. Bowley, A. H. A study of the factors in- 
fluencing the general development of the child 
during pre-school years by means of record forms. 
Brit. J. Psychol. Monogr. Suppl., 1942, 8, No. 25. 
Pp. viii + 104.—A record form was compiled to 
furnish data on environmental conditions, and 
physical, intellectual, language, play, and socio- 
emotional development. The form was sent to 
teachers whose methods and attitude towards 
children were known. The findings are: (1) Chil- 
dren from poorer homes showed better emotional 
development and social adjustment than children 
from better-off homes. (2) Children from psycho- 
logically satisfactory homes showed better emotional 
and social adjustment than children from unsatis- 
factory homes. (3) Among children from different 
types of nursery school, a child guidance clinic, 
and an M.D. institution, the M.D. children com- 
pared favorably with the normals in regard to 
physical, social, and emotional development, but 
were retarded in language development.—M. D. 
Vernon (Cambridge). 

3267. Clothier, F. The psychology of the adopted 
child. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1943, 27, 222—230.— 
The needs of the child being adopted affect seriously 
the way in which he should be handled.—W. L. 
Wilkins (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

3268. Goldfarb, W. Infant rearing and problem 
behavior. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1943, 13, 249- 
266.—This experiment studied some aspects of 
personal and social adjustment of foster children as 
these relate to their rearing experience during the 
first 3 years of life. The influences on later adjust- 
ment of institutional and foster home experience are 
contrasted. With the exception of withdrawal be- 
havior and anxieties relating to intra-family rela- 
tionships, foster home children show less problem 
behavior than institutional children.—R. E£. Perl 
(New York City). 

3269. Hankins, D. The psychology and direct 
treatment of adolescents. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1943, 
27, 238-247.—Aspects of the nature of adolescent 
personality which are significant in the treatment 
of the adolescent’s problems are reviewed.—W. L. 
Wilkins (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

3270. Hill, G. E. Relation of children’s interests 
in comic strips to the vocabulary of these comics. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1943, 34, 48—54.—Some 256 public 
school children listed the comic strips which they 
liked best and checked the frequency with which they 
read them. From 57 comics a representative group of 
16 were selected for analysis of vocabulary. Rank 
correlations were found between the popularity of a 
strip and its type of vocabulary as determined by 
use of the Gates and Thorndike word lists. There 
is a slight tendency toward preference for comics 
with a larger proportion of slang, distorted words, 
and onomatopoeia, but differences in vocabulary 
level are not closely related to differences in popu- 
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larity of the strips. Boys seem to prefer comics with 
more difficult words, while girls prefer those with 
easier ones.—E. B. Mallory (Wellesley). 

3271. Koffka, K. Bases de la evoluci6n psiquica; 
introducci6n a la psicologia infantil. (Bases of 
psychological development; introduction to child 
psychology.) Buenos Aires: 1941. Pp. 320. 

3272. Peller, L. E. Eating in groups in war time. 
Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1943, 27, 188—-197.—This is a 
discussion of psychological problems involved in the 
management of feeding problems among children 
being cared for in groups while their mothers work 
in war industry or other places.—W. L. Wilkins 
(U. S. Naval Reserve). 


3273. Pignatelli, M. L. A comparative study of 
mental functioning patterns of problem and non- 
problem children seven, eight, and nine years of age. 
Genet. Psychol. Monogr., 1943, 27, 69-162.—The 
Stanford-Binet was administered to 606 children, 
and the records were analyzed to determine: (1) 
whether problem and non-problem children, and 
(2) whether children who show extremely grave 
behavior problems and children who show be- 
havior problems of lesser consequence, differ sig- 
nificantly in their mental functioning patterns. The 
problem and non-problem groups were matched 
for median CA and MA. No significant differences 
were found in either of the two comparisons men- 
tioned above. The degree of seriousness of behavior 
manifestations in problem children cannot be used 
as an index to set them apart from normal children 
in the quality of their mental ability—L. Long 
(City College, New York). 

3274. Pryor, H. B. As the child grows. New 
York: Silver Burdett, 1943. Pp. xvi + 400. $3.00. 
—Development from conception to age 16 is dis- 
cussed in anatomical, physiological, and psycho- 
logical terms, for parents, teachers, social workers, 
etc. Emphasis is placed on individual variation, 
particularly structural, with special attention to 
Stockard’s linear and lateral types. Part I, funda- 
mental aspects of growth (160 pages), deals with 
body build, influences of heredity and environment, 
the prenatal environment, tissue differentiation, 
homeostatic factors, nutrition, common childhood 
diseases, etc. Part II, from birth to adolescence 
(105 pages), summarizes anatomical, physiological, 
and psychological aspects of growth in terms of the 
first year, pre-school, primary-school, pre-adolescent, 
adolescent, and late adolescent development. Sug- 
gestions for child care are included. A 32-page 
annotated bibliography follows the chapter arrange- 
ment of the book, and an 88-page appendix offers 
discussions of adolescence in girls, determination of 
body build, over- and underweight, nutrition, etc. 
Index.— L. J. Stone (Vassar). 


3275. Ramsey, G. V. The sexual development of 
boys. Amer. J. Psychol., 1943, 56, 217—233.—This 
study deals with the physical and behavioral sexual 
development of 291 boys, aged 10-20 years. The 
data were all obtained by personal interviews. The 
boys were from the middle and upper middle socio- 
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economic levels of a middle western city. The per- 
centage of boys of each age is given at which ejacula- 
tion, voice change, pubic hair, and nocturnal emis- 
sions first appeared. The boys were asked to rate 
on a 4-point scale their erotic responsiveness to a 
list of 15 items (sex conversations, obscene pictures, 
nude art, literature, burlesque, dancing, etc.). The 
range of scores was wide and greater for the adoles- 
cent than for the pre-adolescent population. On 
the behavioral side, masturbation was reported as the 
most frequent sexual outlet (98% reported it by 
age 15). Other responses were heterosexual activi- 
ties (heavy petting and/or intercourse), homosexual 
activities, animal relationships, and nocturnal emis- 
sions. The individual variations in kinds and fre- 
quencies of outlet were marked. By the age of 18, 
44% had had intercourse—D. E. Johannsen (Skid- 
more). 

3276. Richards, T. W. A curve for mental growth 
based on overlapping between age levels. Growth, 
1941, 5, 141-147.—"It is proposed that a curve of 
mental growth may be constructed on the basis of 
the degree of overlap between mental tests at succes- 
sive age levels,"’ using groups of children tested at 
several age levels. Employing the concept of co- 
variance between age levels for mental tests, the 
author finds support for this thesis, using test data 
for children 1-3 years (Bayley), 2-7 (Honzik), and 
6-11 (Baldwin & Stecher).—P. J. Kruse (Cornell). 

3277. Santamarina, V. Los habitos en la infancia 
y su influencia sobre el psiquismo del nifio. (The 
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habits of infancy and their influence on the psychol- 
ogy of the child.) Arch. Med. infant., 1942, 11, 
28-38. 

3278. Toboas Gonzalez, M. sobre el 
psiquismo del infante, del puber y del adolescents. 
(Note on the psychology of infancy, puberty, and 
adolescence.) Arch. Med. infant., 1942, 11, 68-76. 


3279. Uchéa, D. M. Algunas consideracoes sobre 
a etiologia e tratemento das neuroses infantis. 
(Considerations regarding etiology and treatment 
of child neuroses.) Pediat. prat., S. Paulo, 1940, 11, 
237-254. 

3280. Young,I. A preliminary survey of interests 
and preferences of primary children in motion 
pictures, comic strips, and radio programs as related 
to grade, sex, and intelligence differences. Kans. 
St. Teach. Coll. Emporia Bull. Inform., 1942, 22, 
No. 9. Pp. 40.—Interests of 117 children from the 
ist, 2nd, and 3rd grades were gathered through 
personal interviews and recorded in percentages of 
groups preferring certain specific items and types. 
Grade, sex, and, to some extent, intelligence were 
found to relate to differences in these choices. 
Since comic strips have a far-reaching appeal, 
greater use of them should be made in teaching 
reading. School discussion of movies and of radio 
programs would also have educational value.—E. 
B. Mallory (Wellesley). 


[See also abstracts 3053, 3063, 3080, 3085, 3131, 
3133, 3152, 3189, 3201. | 
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American Journal of Psychology—Ithaca, N, Y.: Cornell University. $6.50. 624 pages annually. Edited by Kari M. 
Dallenbach, Madison Bentley, and Edwin G. Boring. Quarterly. General and experimental psychology. 


Founded 1887. 

Journal of Genetic Psychology—Provincetown, Mass.: The Journal Press. $14.00 per annum (2 volumes). 700 pages 
annually. Edited by Carl Murchison. Quarterly. Child behavior, animal behavior, and comparative psy- 
chology. Founded 1891. 


Psychological Review—Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl.: American Psychological Association, Inc. $5.50. 
600 pages annually. Edited by Herbert S. Langfeld. Bi-monthly. General psychology. Founded 1894. 


Psychological Menequeghe— Nettie University, Evanston, Ill.: American Psychological Association, Inc. $6.00 
rvolume. 500 pages. Edited by John F. hiell. Without fixed dates, each number one or more researches. 
ounded 1895. 
Psychological Bulletin—Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill.: American Psychological Association, Inc. $7.00. 
665 pages annually. Edited by John E. Anderson. Monthly except August and September. Psychological 
literature, news, and proceedings. Founded 1904. 


Archives of Psychology—New York, N. Y.: Columbia University. $6.00 per volume. 500 pages. Edited by R. S. 
Woodworth. Without fixed dates, each number a single experimental study. Founded 1906. 


Journa! of Abnormal! and Social Psychology— Northwestern ey Evanston, Ill.: American Psychological Associa- 
tion, Inc. $5.00. 560 pages annually. Edited by Gordon W. Allport. Quarterly. Founded 1906. 


Journal of Educational Psychology—Baltimore, Md.: Warwick & York. $6.00. 720 pagesannually. Edited by J. W. 
Dunlap. Monthly except June to August. Research studies in learning and teaching. Founded 1910. 


Psychoanalytic Review—New York, N. Y.: 64 West 56th St. $6.00. 500 pages annually. Edited by Smith Ely 
Jelliffe. Quarterly. Founded 1913. 

Journal of Experimental Psychology—Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill.: American Psychological Association, 
Inc. $14.00 per annum (2 volumes). 1040 pages annually. Edited by Samuel W. Fernberger (on leave). 
Francis W. Irwin, Acting Editor. Monthly. Founded 1916, 

Journal of Applied Psychology—Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill.: American Psychological Association, Inc. 
$6.00. 480 pagesannually. Edited by Donald G. Paterson. Bi-monthly. Founded 1917. 


Journal of Comparative Psychology—Baltimore, Md.: Williams & Wilkins Co. $11.00 per annum (2 volumes). 1000 
Edited by Roy M. Dorcus, Knight Dunlap, and Robert M. Yerkes. Bi-monthly. Founded 


pages annually. 


1921. 


Comparative Psychology Monographs—Baltimore, Md.: Williams & Wilkins Co. $6.00 per volume. 400 pages. 
Edited by Roy M. Dorcus. Without fixed dates, each number a single research. Founded 1922. 


Genetic Psychology Monographs—Provincetown, Mass.: The Journal Press. $14.00 per annum (2 volumes). 500 
pages annually. Edited by Carl Murchison. eg Each number one complete research. Child behav- 
ior, animal behavior, and comparative psychology. Founded 1925. 

Psychological Abstracts—Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill.: American Psychological Association, Inc. $7.00. 
650 pages annually. Edited by Walter S. Hunter and H. L. Ansbacher. Monthly. Abstracts of psychological 
literature. Founded 1927. 

Journal of General Psychology—Provincetown, Mass.: oon eames Press. $14.00 annum (2 volumes). 800 pages 
annually. Edited by 1 Murchison. Quarterly. perimental, theoretical, clinical, and historical psychology. 
Founded 1927. 

Journal of Social Psychology—Provincetown, Mass.: The Journal Press. $14.00 per annum (2 volumes). 800 pages 
annually. Edited by Carl Murchison. Quarterly. Political, racial, and differential psychology. Founded 1929, 
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